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PANAMA AND ITS FUTURE 


By JOHN 


ANAMA, the youn 


est member oi the 





family of nations, 
begins its separate political 
existence with an area o 
31,571 square miles and 
population of less 
300,000. Its 


therefore, is due 


than 
importance 
solely t 
its location at the hub 
the Western Hemispher: 
irom which radiate like th« 
spokes of an enormous 
wheel, the trade routes o 
Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans, 


both the 





The isthmus of 
can be 
In .sputable evidence has been 


NATIVE QUARTERS IN PANAMA 


Panama 
described only as 
found that 
the two oceans were here once connected, and that the barrier 


a geological accident. 


that closed the strait is, to the mind of the geologist, a thing oi 
yesterday, probably not more than a couple of million years old. 

Three times has the city of Panama flourished like Jonah’s 
gourd, and each time has its greatness withered. Its successive 
rises into prominence and falls into obscurity have been determin- 
ed by the route taken by international trade. The original Panama 
was an Indian village, six miles east of the site of the pres- 
ent city, at the mouth of a little streamlet called the Rio 
Algarroba. There Pedrarias de Avila founded a port in 
1518, that for 150 years heid the monopoly of the trade be- 
tween the Old World and the West coast of the New. All 
the wealth of the Peruvian Incas was carried through its 
portals. More than 2,000 mules were constantly employed 
carrying that astonishing store of treasure that revivified all 
Europe and lifted Spain to the acme of national greatness, 
from Panama to Porto Bello. 

However, the city’s prosperity proved its ruin. In 
1670 Morgan, the famous pirate of the Mosquito coast, 
crossed the isthmus with 1,100 men, sacked the city, massa- 
cred many of its inhabitants, and then left it in ashes. The 
original Panama was never rebuilt, and nothing remains to 
mark its site but the shapeless ruins of two churches, al- 
most obliterated by a tang’ed growth of vines, palms and 
ferns, 

For greater security from the marauding buccaneers, 
those of the citizens that escaped the wrath of Morgan 
retreated to the mouth of a little creek, inappropriately 
called the Rio Grande. There on a little tongue of land, washed 
on three sides by the Pacific Ocean, the new Panama was found- 
ed. A great stone wall ten feet thick protected it on three sides, 
while a moat and drawbridge on the land side made its defensive 
works complete. The sea wall still stands, crumbling and with 
many breeches, it is true, but still the most picturesque object 
in the city, and the favorite trysting place of lovers. 
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[hen came the rush of the Fo to the | ‘ 
fields, and once more the short cu th oceans be 
came the world’s most traveled highway. The Panama rail 
was built, across swamps, through forests, down mountain passes 





It is sai 
besides thousands of lives, which were 
cheap to be Although only 

brought the West coast of North America 2,000 miles near 
Europe. 


and over raging torrents. 


1 . ’ 
g to have cost $200,000 per muiie 
for its constru 


ction, 


int 1 
counted. 


forty-seven miles long it 


Its influence on the development of our western Em 


pire was beyond computation. 

On May to, 1869, the spike of gold, silver and iron that joined 
finally the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads was driven 
with impressive ceremonies at Promontory Point, Utah Che 
completion of this first trans-continental line marked the end of 


the second period of Panama’s greatness. The Great American 
The 


Desert was forever robbed of its terrors. ie treasures of the 


West and the the treasure seekers of the East no longer found 


it necessary to follow the route through the tropics, and once more 


sank 


city remained of 


f 
I 
i However, the 
importance on account of the 
built by 


Panama into comparative insignificance. 
considerable 


Panama Railroad. This was Americans, and is still 
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LE LESSEPS’' PALACE. 


owned and operated by Americans. It is equipped with modern 
and up-to-date rolling stock, and is managed with an efficiency 
that ought to furnish a useful object lesson to Latin-Americans, 
both North and South. This line will no doubt always be one of 
the most important of its length in the world. The fare for the 
47-mile journey from Colon to Panama is $4.00. In the flush times 
previous to 1890 it was $25 in gold. By the terms of the conces- 
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sion no one, not even the Government, can build so much as a 
wagon road across the isthmus. He who wishes to travel must 
therefore either go on the railroad or walk. 

Panama’s third period of prosperity began February 21, 1881, 
with the landing of the first detachment of employees of the 
French Panama Canal Company. Shortly thereafter 20,000 men 
were put to work. ‘‘Money flowed like water, and men died like 
flies.” Huge, wooden buildings for hospitals were erected at a 
cost of $5,000,000. The “palace” built for De Lesseps cost $100,- 
oco, but could be duplicated today for $10,000. Chefs and sub 
hovels in France built man 
sions in Panama, employed retinues of servants, sported horses 


chefs who had lived in cottages or 


and carriages and squandered the people’s money like princes. 

Up to 1890, when work was suspended, $262,683,708 was ex 
pended. Of this the contractors received $92,000,000, and about 
$20,000,000 went for labor. The amount spent for bribery and 
corruption, and squandered in wantonness will 
Fully 100,000 shareholders in France spent their money 
on the enterprise, which they fondly believed would bring wealth 
to themselves, glory 


pure never be 


known. 


to their country, and humiliation to their 
hereditary enemy, England. 
The net result o 


the operations of the French Company are 
eight miles of canal, from Fox River to Gatun, completed and in 
perfect order; eight miles more in fairly navigable shape; and 
stretches of uncompleted ditch at La Boca, Obispo, Parisio and 
Bohio Solado, overgrown with vegetation and filling in with mud 
and refuse. The docks, the hospitals, the shops, palaces and la- 
borers’ houses are no doubt still worth money, although sadly 
out of repair and fast verging towards ruin. Most impressive of 
all is the endless amount of machinery piled along the railroad 
sidings and stored in sheds—miles of dump cars, hundreds of lo- 
comotives, acres of dredges, steam shovels and every conceivable 
Much of it was never used, much has 
become obsolete, and all is deteriorating. 


appliance for moving dirt. 


The idea of a canal across the isthmus is by no means a new 
one. It was advanced long before the isthmus had been thorough- 
ly explored. The first survey was by Captain Antonio Pereira in 
15st. Thirty-nine years later Diego de Mercado submitted an 
elaborate report to Philip II., but that bigoted monarch effectual- 


ly silenced all further discussion by saying that the will of God 














was made manifest by the fact that He had created an isthmu That this would arouse the hostility of the Spanish-Americans 
instead of a strait, and that it would be impiety for man to at- cannot be denied; but time would dull the edge or their resentment 
tempt to unite the waters of the two oceans which Ged had sep- ind all oceasion for future dispute end friction would be removeu 
arated. In all at least one hundred projects of the kind have been That this is the ultimate destiny of the isthmus no one will dis- 
advanced. In 1825 Simon Bolivar, the Washington of South pute; and there seems to be for delaying the inevitable. 
A HOUSE THAT TURNS WITH THE SUN 
Pa tik, late screntit ecture elo of which we have heard so. lows the introduction of water, of gas, of 
| s the erection o use ¢ e bor 1uch through the work of Dr. Finsen. electricity, as well as the exit of water, etc 
der he Meditet ( e Maritime It has been proven clearly enough n¢ The dwelling is turned either by hand or 
\lp ich t \ ce il pit nly that a healthy dwelling should be well by means of a motor. The latter pl 
ion lowing peo} W ove es to entilated, but that it i important necessary if the house exceeds two stories 
enioyv its health-giving ravs at all heurs « to have it well lighte po- n height. If the structure be turned by 
the day. | S v D elleg bactericide. Most houses, indeed, even und, it is simply necessary to move a lever 
the gre pa ‘ ry M the most carefully designed structures re- once an hour in order to cause the | 
Pet iW <1 s | eive but a very small portion of the sun’s turn a few inches. If the house be 
structure Is el rays. during the day. This new and curious by mechanical means, it must make m- 
since loes jus s di structure 6f Dr. Pellegrin’s is intended to plete revolution in twenty-four hours 
It was design 1c scientific obviate this defect, and to provide a kind can easily be attained by properly regulat- 
requirements in applying the doctrines ot of family sanatorium. For that reason it ng the mechanism 


has been planned so t 
largest possible quan 
ing the day. 
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of a vertical shaft, w 
chinery located in the 


itself rests 












flush with the ground 


The rotation is ob 


The walls are hollow and are 

ntirely insulated from heat and from cold, 

so that the house will be neither too warm 
summer nor too cold in winter. 

The mechanical features of this peculiar 
building, according to the Scientific Amer- 
ican, are not without interest. 
ism by which the struc 


upon a platform or 


free, so that it can be used as a cellar. 


ninion which is geared to a circular set of 


eth fixed on the pla 
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America, took steps to have surveys made, but his projects came 
to naught. Surveys by Garella in 1843 and by Lull in 1875 pro- 
posed that the canal should cross the divide by a system of locks, 
but in 1879 two French engineers, Wyse and Reclus, advanced the 
daring proposition of cutting to sea level. A congress of engi- 
neers, scientists and capitalists met at Paris, and aiter thoroughly 
canvassing the subject adopted the plans. The cutting was to be 
jorty-four miles long, following the Rio Chagres on the Atlantic 
side and the Rio Grande on the Pacific, crossing the dividing ridge 
at Mount Cuelbra by means of a tunnel four miles long and 130 
feet high. It was estimated that 2,520,000,000 cubic feet of dirt 
would have to be moved, and that it could be completed by 1888 
at a cost of $120,000,000. 

It is interesting to recall that in 1881 General Grant expressed 
the opinion that at least $400,000,000, and probably much more, 
would be required to construct the canal. He was an experienced 
engineer, had examined the ground, and did not allow the smiling 
verdure of the surface to blind him to the fact of the flinty rocks 
beneath. It is now said that 5,250,000,000 cubic feet of material 
must still be moved, so that the accuracy of Grant’s judgment is 
amply vindicated. It is hardly an excuse for the inadequacy of 
Wyse and Reclus’ estimates that it was found necessary to ma- 
terially alter their plans. The tunnel through Mount Cuelbra was 
found to be impracticable, and was abandoned in favor of a cutting 
through the mountain from its summit down. The curves had to 
be lengthened, and greater provision made for dams to hold back 
the floods of water in the Chagres River during the rainy 
season. 

The population of the State of Panama is composed of the 
usual Spanish-American mixture of negro, Spaniard and Indian. 
Perhaps the negro element is a little more prominent than else- 
where in Central or South America, on account of the great num- 
ber of laborers of that race that have worked on the railroad and 
the canal. There is no reason for believing that the people of 
Panama will show any more capacity for self-government than 
have their neighbors, so that if the independence of the State is 
maintained it will be necessary for the United States to estab- 
lish an effective protectorate. Perhaps it would be as well for us 
to be perfectly honest with ourselves, the Latin-Americans, and 


+] 


the world at large, and take absolute possession of the territory. 
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IN OUR NEW ALASKA 


A TRAVELER'S IMPRESSIONS OF DISTRICT RECENTLY AWARDED THE UNITED STATES 


By WINTHROP PACKARD, 


.HE Alaskan Boundary Commission has just settled the ques 
tion at issue, and the strip of Alaskan territory that the Cana 
dians were so eager to get now belongs to the United States 
for all time. Whatever we think oi their anger at losing it we can 
not blame them for wishing it their own, tor it Couiains gold, 
probably much gold, vast tracts of timber and valuable furs and 
fisheries. Moreover, it is a country capable of great development 
in other ways, and the waterways which lea 


1 up to it, now prac 
tically all under our control, are the most beautiful in the worl 1. 
From Seattle to Juneau is about a thousand miles, and the entir¢ 
trip by steamer is along these inland waterways. The route lies 
iround and beiween islands, through a labyrinth of channels some 
of which are scarcely a quarter mile wide, yet so deep that no 
ship can anchor in them. A vessel can graze the cliffs at either 
side and yet have under her keel waters of wonderful clearness 
and half a hundred fathoms deep. Right from the water spring 
the mountains a thousand to eight thousand feet high, while be 
hind them, inland and seaward, on the larger islan’s, are peaks 
that top the timber line and lift crowns white with perpetual snows. 
Some of the Norwegian fjords approach them in beauty, but are 
far behind them in sublime grandeur. 

The route is fairly well charted, but as yet scarcely IP gate] at 
all, and in some places sufficiently perilous to add the thrill of 
danger to the other delights of traveling it. One of these danger 
spots is Seymour Narrows, between Vancouver Island and Valdez, 
hence in Canadian territory before you reach the lower limit oj 
Alaska. Peril Straits. north of Sitka and well within our own 
territory, is a similar spot, similarly dangerous, so that we break 
even with Canada on the matter of perils. The memory of a 
trip on the former United States cutter Corwin through these nar 
rows and the thrills which I received there are yet fresh in my 
mind. It is unwise to attempt the entrance to this passage 
with the tide running full either with or against you. If against 
you, you simply cannot make it; if it is with you the chances of 
being slammed against the cliffs of the craggy entrance and rolled 
under are great. You must go through with the tide, but it is 
best to make the entrance at slack water. 

The Corwin, coming up from the south, ma'te the spot an 
hour or two before the turn of the tide and anchored in a con 
venient bay on the Vancouver side. Here we found a crew of 
loggers at work in the magnificent primeval forest, getting out fir 
logs that were five and six feet in diameter. The month was May 
and the waters were full of ducks. The loggers told us that deer 
and wild game of all kinds abounded in the woods. and we coul4 
well believe it, for nowhere is a wilder or more untrodden forest. 
Shortly before the time for the tide to turn the steamer’s prow 
was set toward the cavernous pass, and we approached it under a 
full head of steam. The tide had been running against us an1 
hould now rest for a moment and then turn with us. But in our 
are not to be too late we were just a little ahead of time, and as 
we approached the pass the swirling currents began to play with 
the «teamer as a child might play with a toy boat. In spite of her 
powerful engines and the efforts of two men at the wheel, it was 
impossible to keep her head straight. She yawed to and fro yet 
crept up by taking advantage of the back water near the shore till 
the point was reached where it was necessary to send her into mid 
stream. Here the rush of waters caught her, spun her upon her 
keel and sent her whirling down stream again, baffled. On either 
side terrifying eddys appeared, holes in the water like those which 
an oar blade leaves. only a thousand times as large. The force 
careened her wildly and from the slanting deck one could lool 
down these water holes to a seemingly unknown depth and it took 
a stout heart not to fear that the vessel herself might be dragge: 
under in the whirlpools. 

Three times we breasted this silent, mighty. whirling force 
and each time the ship was spun about like a boy’s top. Then 
little later we tried again and passed up through placid water 


The tide was at the turn and the commotion was quelled for a brief 


space. Then we went on for hours through this winding, narrow 
canon with the quickening tide chasing us ahear 
speed. The sun sank and night came on, thi 


could not tie up to the sheer cliffs. you could not anchor. There 





at torpedo-boat 





was nothing to do but speed on. The channel widened somewhat 


with fog. You 


in the ‘‘Boston Transcript” 


and all landmarks vanished in the gray of the mist. Then it was 
that the wise captain felt his way by a trick well known to the 


\laskan pilot. He kept the whistle sounding at intervals of a tew 
seconds and by watching the echo knew which shore was the 
nearer and shaped his course accordingly. It was an exciting trip 
ind no one caret to sleep that night. 

\laskan waters begin at Dixon’s entrance when hali the trip 
from Seattle has been covered. Here, in latitude 54.40 north, you 
fin the Portland Canal, so-called, in reality a waterway of much 
magnificence, running forty miles inland through timber-clad 
mountains that rise abruptly. It has a splendid depth of water, 
and, as the commission has decided that this belongs to Canada, 
it wul give her an ample channel to the Pacifie for the trade which 
will in future years come to Port Simpson, at its hea 1, the termi 
nus of the projected Grand Trunk Canadian Pacific Railway. 

\s you go north from this place you enter between the Alex- 
ander Islan’s and the mainland. Everywhere you find the same 
marvelous scenery in deseription of which volumes have been 
written that can yet not do justice to the reality. The mighty 
hills on either side are scarred by frequent paths of avalanches 
and the melting snows of the white peaks tumble from the cliffs 
in cascades that sprinkle rainbow spray upon the passing steamer. 
On the left are islands in a chain 300 miles long and over a thou- 
sand in number. Some of them are as large as the State of Massa 
chusetts and most of them practically unexplored by the white 
man. ‘That they are rich in mineral wealth is already proved by 
the miners who have touched here and there on their shores. I 
have tramped for a day in the fascinating fastnesses of one of the 
smallest of them. The only route was by deer and bear paths. 
\ll else was such a tangle of riotous growth as one does not hear 


] 


of outside the jung! 


es of India. Fallen tree trunks interlaced in 
inextricable confusion through which sprang the standing growth 
of fir and hemlock. The even-tempered, moist climate accounts 
for the luxurious growth of conifers. The swamps were tangles of 
cottonwood, elder, virburnums and alder. 

These are dwarfed in e main and snarled with smaller 

Ih are dwarfed in the mz 1 snarled t 1 
growth of vaccinium, ribes, and the thorny Echinopanax Horri- 
dum, a peculiarly devilish stinging brier. Under foot the mucky 


soil is covered with a heavy moss in which the traveler sinks to 
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the knee and which is wet the year around. When these forests 
are cleared by pioneers the sun will be let in on a wonderfully pro- 
ductive virgin soil which will bear enormous crops. 

Yet in spite of their luxurous growth, I believe that the tim- 
ber value of the forests of this portion of Alaska has been over- 
rated. We are accustomed to hear that it is 


an inexhaustible 
forest reserve. 


Truly, it should furnish pulp wood tor genera- 
tions yet unborn; the growth 1s rapid and the timber suited tor 
pulp. Here and 
there you find an individual tree that reminds you of the giants 
of the Puget Sound country, yet a good deal of the growth is 
not close set enough to furnish the mighty limbless poles that are 
the lumberman’s delight. In many more places the branchy trunks 
are not pleasing to the timber cutter’s eye and would make poor 
lumber. 


But as lumber, it seems to be another matter. 


The growth seems to be a large percentage of hemlock 
with a considerable proportion of what is known as Sitka spruce. 
The trees cover the hillsides of the mainland and islands to the 
height of say two thousand feet, and in many places reach the 
snow line. Here and there one finds scattered groups 
Alaskan yellow cedar which is a most valuable woo’, large, fine 
of grain, and easily worked. The Indians use it in the making of 
their carved totem poles, paddles, etc. The country seems to lack 
the most important timber of the Puget Sound country, the red 
fir, or Douglas spruce. 


of the 


It lacks pires, and none oi the firs of the 
Sierra and coast range. so common in Oregon an! California, are 
here to be seen. In the building of the Yukon & White Pass Rail- 


THE MISSION OF TUSKEGEE AND 


MOST gratifying report has just 
A been made to the trustees of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute all. 
by the president. Booker T. Washington, 
of which the following are extracts: ing 
“Information is often sought regarding = ask 
the normal character of our graduates. It 
seems important at the beginning of this tl 
report to say that not a single one of our 
graduates has ever been convicted of crime 
or sent to the penitentiary. This statement 
is based on a carefully kept record. Notwithstanding 
“During the present school year. we have 
had an enrollment of 1,550 students, and 
the average attendance has been 1,441. 1! 
These figures do not include the 248 chil 
cren in the model school, ‘The Children’s 


House,’ nor the 128 students in the ni 


school and aiternoon cooking classes taught 
in the town of Tuskegee, nor the 18 stu 
dents in the night school sustained by u 


in the village of Greenwood, nor the thou 
sands of adults reache1 and helped con 
stantly through the work of the Annual 
Tuskegee Negro Conierences, with the local 
conferences scattered throughout the South 
Our enrollment shows that there are 49 stu 
dents here from eleven foreign countries 
and that the most of them are attracted 
because of the in‘ustrial training. Both the 
governments of Porto Rico and Hayti, for 
example, have made special provision for 


ing. Printing, Stockraising, Tailoring, Tin 
ning and Wheelwrighting— 26 industries in 


“In laying special stress upon hand train- 
g for a large proportion of my race, I 
< no peculiar education for the negro be- 
cause he is a negro, but I would advocate — try. 
he same training for the German, the Jew, 
or the Frenchman, were they in the same 
relative stage of racial development as the 
masses of the negroes. 

all that has been ac- 
complished in the way of industrial training, 
we are constantly embarrassel by the fact 


at the demand upon us from the outside 


1PM 
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road, ties and trestle and bridge tinsber were brought from Seattle 
and Victoria rather than cut them near by, though the road runs 
through a timber country. At Orca on Prince.William Sound the 
canneries import their lumber, though there 1s a sawmill in the 
neighborhood. 


For some reason it is unable to compete with the 
freighted timber. There are sawmills in operation, however, at 
Sitka, Metlakahtla, Wrangel and Douglas City. 

Thus far no test of the agricultural possibilities of this region 
has been made, nor has anything been attempted in stock raising. 
Yet I am inclined to think that there are great possibilities in 
both. The climate is much milder than that of Wyoming or Da 
The soil is a black forest mould of wonderful depth and 
richness, and there is an abundant moisture. 


kota. 


Grasses grow in 
surprising luxuriance where the forests give them a chance and 
there should be plenty of food for great herds the year round. 
The country has vast wealth in minerals, in fisheries and forests 
The possibilities for stock raising and farming are almost as 
great, yet one sad lack has kept back settlement, the fact that 
the land laws of the United States have not been extended to 
Alaska. . 

On the whole, the country is one of wonderful beauty and 
interest to the traveler, of vast present value for its fisheries, its 
mines and its lumber, and of still greater promise for the future, 
not only in the industries pertaining to these products, but in the 
agriculture and home-making which in good time are bound to 
iollow the others. 


HOW IT IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED 


remained here long énough to enable them 
to get something of the spirit and method 
of the school, we have sent into the world 
since 1881, quite six thousand men and 
women who are doing good, strong, effec 
tive work for their fellows and their coun 
I think I am quite safe in saying that, 
after a careiul inquiry, not more than ten 
per cent of those receiving our diplomas or 
certificates can be found in idleness during 
any season of the year. If a student teach- 
es school a portion of the year, he either 
farms or works at his trade the remainder 
f the time. 
“The number of students who will re 
ceive diplomas and certificates of graduation 
this year from the Normal, Industrial and 
Bible Departments, is 113. In addition to 
these, it is safe to say that 500 others will 
go out, not to return, fitted for service, 
making the entire output for the year 613 
persons. : 
“Notwithstanding the growth in the size 
of the institution, from year to year, it is 
gratifying to note that by practicing the 
most rigid economy in every department, 
the cost of educating and boarding a stu 
dent is still kept down to the low and 
reasonable figure of $90. Of this amount 
the cost of tuition only is secured at $50 
per capita. 


supporting a number of students here. Be 
sides the students from foreign countries, 
34 states and territories have been repre 
The bulk of the 
students have come from the Gulf States 

“The industries have been 
taught in addition to the regular academic. 


sented in our enrollment. 
following 


religious and moral training: Agriculture, 
Blacksmithing, Bee 


3rickmasonry, 


3asketry, Keeping, 
Plastering, Brickmaking, 


Carpentry, Carriage-trimming, - Cooking, 
Dairying, Architectural. Freehand and Me 
chanical Drawing. Plain Sewing, Dress- 
making, Electrical and Steam Engineering, 
Founding, Harnessmaking, Housekeeping, 


Horticulture, ’ 


Canning. Laun“’ering, Ma- 
chinery, Mattressmaking, Millinery, Nurse 


Training. Painting. Sawm'lling, Shoemak 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


world for men and women, who have receiv 
ed education here, is so constant and press- 
ing that we can supply only a small pro 
portion of the workers that are asked for 
by both races. 

“If we can train one man, as we have 
cone, who will go into Louisiana and teach 
farming to fifty students, or another to man 
age a farm or a dairy, where many others 
will be trained by him, we are rendering 
much more effective service to agriculture 
than by trying to send out individual farm 
hands. We are training hun’reds to train 
thousands. 

“A rather careful shows 
that. counting these who have finished the 
full course, together with those who have 


examination 


“Six hundred and ninety-seven thousand. 
one hundred and _ fifty-four dollars and 
eighty-six cents have been added to the 
Endowment Fund. This, of course, includes 
the munificent gift of $600,000 from Mr 
Andrew Carnegie, which constitutes by far 
the largest single donation ever given to 
the institution. 

“All things considered, this has been out 
most prosperous year. We should always 
be mindful of the fact that success brings 
with it added and serious responsibilities. 
Let us all pray the Great Father that the 
more abundant our success, the harder we 
shall work and the more humble we shall 
grow, and resolve to keep true to the sim- 
ple, cardinal principles which we have tried 
to practice from the beginning.” 
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ALCOHOLISM IN FRANCE 


THE GRAVE PERIL WHICH THREATENS TO CAUSE THE DOWNFALL OF THE REPUBLIC 


FROM THE PARIS CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NEW YORK “EVENING POST” 


OUNTING alcohol at tco degrees. France ¢ 


sumed in the 


year of grace 1900 the amount of {8 1-5 litres per head of 
her inhabitants, men, women, and children. Of this amount 
4 2-3 litres were taken in the form of branwies or other strony 
liquors; 4 2-3 more were in beer and cider: and g litres was the 
alcohol consumed in wine In practice, this means that very many 
men, many women, and some children consumed more than this 








average quantity. For the beginning of the century, among ail 
countries civilized and uncivilized, this is the high-water mark oi 
the consumption of alcohol by a race of mankind, 

This does not mean that France is afflicted with the violent. 
spreeing drunkenness which lets loose on Anglo-Saxon communi 
ties temporary lunatics at the most unexpected times and places 
It does mean that a certain portion of the French population is 
becoming crugged with the constant use of alcohol as a steady 
stimulant. Frenchmen themselves are waking up to the need oi 
quick action, unless they are to become a pathological object les 
son to the rest of the world. Unfortunately. politics. which every 
where seems to rest universal suffrage on the broad shoulters oi 
the sellers of alcohol, is not likely to help much in the struggle: 
in fact, it is polities which has presided over the growth of the evil. 

In 1830 each average inhabitant of France absorbed during the 
course of a year a little over 634 litres of alcohol, mainly in wine: 
compared to the present figure this is as 100 to 283, while the in 
crease in population has been only as 100 to 112. Other countries 
have worked out the problem. at least in part 

In 1829 the average inhabitant of Sweden consumed annually 
23 1-3 litres of pure alcohol: in 1900 he had reduced his ration to 
a little less than 5 litres. In Finland, in 1850, each inhabitant con 
sumed 20 litres; in 1900 the quantity had sunk to 2 litres—that is. 
in the proportion of 1,coo to 100. In England there has been a 
diminution in the last twenty-five years from 1o to a little under 
9 litres per inhabitant—a slow progress in the right direction. In 
the United States, where whole classes never touch alcohol in any 
form, the proportion has not changed for sixty years, remaining 
always a little over 5 litres per inhabitant, 1f you assess all the alco 
hol drunk on the universality of the communit Only the snecial 
ist can say whether the peculiar preblem of alcohol in the United 
States is being solved; in any case, it is totally unlike that whiel 
Frenchmen have to face. Sweden, Norway. and Finland. which 
once headed the list, show what public good-will can do when poli 
tics does not stand in the way. Rising Canada, at less than 2 litres 
stands lowest in the alcoholic line, to the great glory of its people 

With France stand, though on a lower plane of destruction. 
Switzerland, with 13 


Denmark, with something more than 10: Germany over and Eng 


l 


6 litres per inhabitant: Belgium, Italy, and 
land and Austria just under, 9: and Holland at 6. one litre a 
of the United States. 

The most striking fact in the alcoholization of what are called 
the Latin races is that it results. not so much in drunkenness as in 
nerve maladies and degeneracy. Both drunkenness and disease, 
which are at once recognized as a result of alcoholism, are un 
doubtedly spreading among the laboring and poorer classes: alco 
hol gives cheap joy as opium does in China, and the absolutely 
free sale of alcohol in all its forms leaves the 

In 1874 the old license law was done away with, and since that 


vy unconfined. 


time anyone is free to sell liquors, weak or strong. on the same 
conditions as he would sell bread and beans or tea. The number 
of shops in which alcoholic drinks are sold to be consumed on the 
spot will soon reach 500,000 for all France. which is about one for 
every twenty households; of course, there are great sober regions 
where the proportion is much less. but these are offset by certain 
country districts of Normandy, fishing regions of Brittany, and 
manufacturing towns where the liquor dealers form a large frac- 
tion of the community. They are the great electors in polities. 
Perhaps the republic is not strong enough to regulate and still 
less to destroy their power, for the representatives of the people 
in Parliament assembled are not likely to go seriously against the 
interests of those who have chosen them to their places. Yet there 
is no truth so fully demonstrated by the experience of all countries 
as this: the consumption of alcohol increases in direct ratio with 
the facilities of sale. 

Another great and ever increasing source of alcoholism is 
found in the practice of private distilling prevalent in certain wine 


c1der regions This evil Par ment has attacked repeale 
sidewise and ineffectually, for the same political reasons; the 
Deput S Ose regions at necessary to every successtul LOY 
ernment, which depends ior its existence on a majority in Par 
iament; and the Deputies depend for their legislative existe 
m their constituents. who are in this case devoted private dist 
$.. 3 ere iother political deadlock in the way of reform. 
in 1869, the year betore the war which founded the Republic, 


there were 90.8609 of these private distillers, who were supposed 
| 


to distill only strictly limited quantities of alcohol or brandies 
rom their own produce for their own consumption. In 1879 their 
number had risen to 146,655; in 1889 to 562,545; in 1899 to 781,230, 
and in 1902, in spite of the intervening attempt to legislate them 
out of existence, they numbered 1,137,328. It is believe 1 that the 
excise agents of the State actually discover only a small part of 
the alcohol thus privately distilled. It is certain that the depart 
ments of the country where there are the most of these private 
Cistilleries are the most completely alcoholized, especially in the 


listricts, While 





the sober departments get their aleohe! from 


cutsice their own lmits—another proof that opportunity makes 
the hard ¢rinker as well as the thief. 


Che fishers of the Breton and Channel coasts are peculiarly 
unfortunate Ojten their employers insist on their receiving part 
their wages in this privately distilled alcohol, made from apple 
and pear peelings, sometimes imported in a state of half-fermenta 
tion from the United States, or frem refuse grapeskins, without 
any of the scientific apparatus of great distilleries, and with all the 
impure “heads and tails.” which irdeed give the favorite aroma 
ol these home-distilled liquors. In the fishing village of Audierne. 
in Brittany. in the year 1900. there passed through the hands of 
the “octroi” (excise) 68.000 litres of alcohol at 90 degrees, which. 
being watered down and flavored according to custom supplied the 
5.000 inhabitants with 136.000 litres of brandy at 45 degrees, or 
27 1-3 litres per head of the population. (A litre is one and three- 
quarter imperial pints. something more than the American quart.) 
Within twenty years alcoholism has tripled in the inland Nor 
man department of the Eure. 
her political reasomin favor of alcohol. The 


lic drinks it would be impossible 


Chere is yet anot 


revenue from the tax on alcoh¢ 








to replace in the resources of the state. Whenever Parliament has 
“used the taxes on the more strongly alcoholized liquors. it has 
lowered the rates on the so-called “hygienic” drinks such as wines 
beers, and cider 

The average sian drinks each year 4'% litres of alcohol at 
100 degrees in strong liquors; 268 litres of common wine at about 
10 degrees: 51 litres of liquor wines (vermouths, and the appetizers 
or aperitiis like absinthe. which add other drugs to alcohol) id 
some 8 litres of beer and cider, sav at 5 degrees. Of course, he is 


more strongly aleohohzed than the inhabitants of entirely rural 


departments, and he pays the penalty in and out of his insane asy 


} 


; poet ; ; 
lum of Sainte-Anne. where there are 30 alcoholics among 100 male 
lunatics, and 9 am 


iong the females. 

In the Department of the Eure doctors have sometimes to 
forbid aleoholized mothers to give suck to their chilldren, so 1m 
pregnated is their milk with the poison. In many parts of Nor 
mandy, especially among the labor‘rg classes, children are given a 
glass of cider brandy with their morning coffee; they dip their 
bread in it to give them courage for school or work. 

It is not alone a question of nervous and physical degeneracy 
among certain classes especially exposed to temptation, like fac- 
tory workmen and unskilled laborers and fishermen: the future 
population of France will depend on the issue of the combat 
against alcohol. Thus the comparatively unalcoholized Depart- 
ment of the Gers loses annually but 91 children in their first year; 
the Nord, strongly alcoholized, loses 284 among the same number 
of inhabitants. the Seine Inferieure (Normandy from Rouen to 
Havre) 256, and so on in proportion. Among the middle and high- 
er classes, except for those who make of life one long search after 
pleasure, the consumption of alcohol seems to be diminishing: 
these classes are susceptible to the example and teaching of men 
like Pasteur, who drank water, ant to a certain fashion of absti 
nence. Still. among men, there is a considerable development of 
diseases of liver and kidneys. which always goes along with the 


steady absorption of alcohol into the system. 
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CHEMISTRY IN THE KITCHEN 


A STUDY OF FOODS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE HUMAN BODY 


By PROF. DR. LASSAR-COHEN, IN ‘“ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG" 


HE various life-giving processes in 
our bodies cause a waste of some of 
its materials, even if we do not per- 

form any physical labor. These processes 
must aid in giving the required amount of 
heat, so as to keep the body at the normal 
temperature of 98 degrees, and some of 
the organs—the heart and the lungs—must 
be in motion continuously. The waste of 
materials is supphed by the food we eat. 
Nature has provided for the sensations of 
hunger and of thirst, in order that we may 
not forget to eat and drink at the proper 
time. The problem of taking the necessary 
nourishment is not as simple as it seems, 
for the sense of taste needs to be consid- 
ered as much as the craving fer fool, so 
the general interest in the science of cook- 
ing is certainly legitimate. 

All solid as well as fluid nourishment ts 
converted into a soluble mass in the stem- 
ach and the Waste 
not soluble. process of 
matter to be 
through the cells of the digestive tract in 
to the blood. <A part of this nourishing 
substance gives heat to the system. hence 
it must be buried in the body. 


intestines. 
The 


soluble 


matter 1s 
diffusion 


causes the carrie | 


\ union of 
carbon and oxygen causes the combustion 


or oxidation, as the inner process is term 
ed, since the result is not what it 
be outside of the body, fire. The 
perform the work of oxidizing. The 
pours the blood into the veins of the 
lungs, where it comes in contact with the 


would 
lungs 
heart 


air from which it Car- 


bon is thereby oxidized into carbonic acid 


receives oxygen. 


Since 


the circulation of the blood from the heart 


gas, and the lungs exhale this gas. 


until it returns there requires only about 


ten seconds, it becomes plausible that this 
continuous 


process of oxidation 


gener- 
ates heat enough in all parts of the body 
to enable the latter to retain its normal 


temperature, in spite of the loss of heat 
caused by contact with the cooler outside 
air. 

In order to be 
must 


food 


able to live. our 


contain carbon enough to give 
warmth to the body and albumen to aid in 
its functions, besides the necessary 
Ali the food we eat 


the vegetable kingdom; for the 


quan 
tity of water. origi 
nates in 
whose 


animals meat we eat have been 


nourished on plants. Hence we. or rather 
the animal world, lives on matter that had 


f 


its origin in the life-giving substances ¢ 


the vegetable kingdom. And the vegetable 


world obtains its nourishment from de 
cayed animal matter 
Plants absorb the carbonic acid gas 


which we exhale, by means of their leaves. 


The roots of 


piants absorb the elements 
needed for their sustenance from the soil: 
some of these elements being the same par 
into ashes when 
They supply the 
phosphate of lime in our food, to nourish 
the bones. 3ut 


ticles that are changed 


being burned. 


wood 1S 


plant-roots also absorb 
substances, that are 
into most complicated albuminous combi- 
nations, the 


nitrogenous changed 


life-giving elements in the 
plant. 


The above facts will show that a human 


being can live on vegetable food, which has 
also been proved conclusively by vegetar 
ians. Yet this statement must not be ac- 
cepted unreservediy, for nature has net or 
Cained that man shall live on vegetable food 

1 


alone. The vegetarians in the anima 
kingdom are better fitted than man to 
utilize plant-food. They have © several 


stomachs for re-mastication, and very long 


intestines, by means of which they are 
better able to 


utilize and absorb 


quanti 
ties of starch and the relatively small 
amount of albumen contained in plants. 


Man is obliged to take a large surplus of 


starch, most of which is not utilized, in 


order to get the amount of albumen that 


his system needs, for his organization is 
more like that of carboniferous an mals. 
Meat, being composed entirely of nitrog 


enous elements, contains a very large per- 
centage of albumen. Comparatively [ttle 
vegetable food is nee’ed to give the boy 
the required amount of albumen. 

The chief aim of the housekeeper shoul] 
be to select food in the right proportion. so 
as to supply the various needs of the boy. 
and to ‘prepare the food in a nourishing 
and tempting way. Theugh some raw meat 
is palatable when well chopped and season 
ed, meat in general 


is good to eat only 


after it has been subjectel to variel ce 
grees of heat. just as most vegetables nee 
cooking to make them fit for food. With 
fish and fowl there is no exception. 
There has been 


considerable discussion 


regarding the nourishing properties of 


soup and the meat that has been used in 


1S preparation. Pure meat-broth con 
tains very little nourishment. because over 
O5 per cert of it is water. It is valuable 
only as a stimulating food, for the removal 
of the scum deprives it of all the albumen it 
contains. When the meat is put to boil 
in cold water. 
the so-called 
the fluid. 


albumen 


some soluble albumen and 


extractive substances enter 
While the soup is boiling. this 
ccagulates. and because it does 
not look clear it is skimmed off. The ex 
tractive substances remain to impart flavor 
to the sonp, but the lack of these in the 


meat mak: s it taste insipid. If the meat 
is put soluble al 


bumen coagulates at once on its surface and] 


into boiling water. the 


closes all the pores. Meat cooked in this 


way will taste better, but the soup will 


leave much to be desired. The difference: 


between soup-meat and roasted meats lies 


mainly in the lack of extractive substances 


in the former; therefore. the amount. oi 


nourishment it contains is equal to that 


contained in roasts. 


The sense of taste craves an occasional 





change. The well-known example of the 
“tonjours perdrix” is a practical illustra- 


tion. Modern industry has done much to 


aid us in furnishing the desired variety and 
in preparing food in a tempting way. Fresh 
bread is furnished us daily; meats, canned 
and prepared for various uses make a pleas- 
ing variety? but canned vegetables show the 
greatest advancement in the art of preserv- 
ing foods. They almost make us forget 
the change of seasons as far as our larders 
are concerned, and the relatively low-price 
we pay for them does not confine their use 
to the wealthy classes. 

Fats as a source of nourishment now re- 
main to be considered. Being devoil of 
nitrogen, they are valuable only as a heat- 
giving food. The vegetable kingdom sup- 
plies us with a small quantity in the form 
of olive-oil, while the 


various 


animal kingdom 
fats, butter among 
them, which latter has been supplanted to 


furnishes the 


some extent by oleomargerine, a compound 
made of the parts of beef-suet that are 
easily dissolved, mixed with cottonsee |-oil 
and milk. Its nutritive qualities equal those 
of butter, but there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion concerning its taste. 

Salt is the only mineral that we need to 
supply in our food. All the others—iron, 
for instance—are found in the food we eat 
in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of 
a healthy body. 

Voit and Pettenkofer give the following 
table of the average daily amount of nour- 
ishment that a human being requires: 118 g. 
albumen, 88.4 g. fats, and 392.3 g. starch or 
sugar. The stated quantity of albumen is 
contained in: 


Pr gy 
=/= &. 


cheese; 905 g. eggs; 2,905 g. milk; 
520 g. peas; 1,430 g. rye-bread; 4,575 g. po- 
tatoes; 538 g. lean meat; 1,868 g. rice: 4.796 
g. bacon; 796 g. wheat: 


7.025 g. cabbage. 


2.650 g. cream; 


Kighteen to twenty eggs are 


equal to 


2 1-5 pounds of meat. 
Fats and starch, the carbonaceous foods, 
give heat to the body. Either one or the 
other, being of equal value, are contained 
in the quantities given in the following ta- 
ble: 
450 g. bacon; 1,160 g. cheese; 2,620 g. 
lean meat; 824 g. wheat; 1,346 g. rye-bread: 
3.124 g. potatoes; 896 g. rice; 1,410 g. cream: 
4.652 g. milk; 919 g. peas; 2,231 g. 


Lost 
CE, 


4.318 g. cabbage. 

Our daily experiences will confirm the 
figures given in tables. Peas and 
bacon may serve as an illustration. Both 
are considered very nourishing, and we find 


these 


them mentioned as being so by the noted 
scientists whose figures are quoted. Ac- 
cording to the latter, 3.3 pounds of rye- 
bread will suffice for one day’s nourishment. 
This fact will explain to us why the work- 
ing-classes, who eat large quantities of rye- 
bread, but less meat and other nutritious 
viands than do the wealthy classes, remain 
strong and vigorous. They supply variety 
and the albuminous substances by spread- 
ing their bread with oleomargerine, and 
by eating sausage and herring—both rich 
in albumen—to make a 


more complete 


meal 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE 


A REVIEW OF THE MOST NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY OF THE DAY 


By H. W. LUCY, M. P., IN THE LONDON “DAILY MAIL” 


R. JOHN MORLEY’'S colossal labor—presenting in three 
massive volumes, containing an aggregate of over 2,000 
closely printed pages, a fit record of the life of Mr. Gla | 
stone—was carried on under two monarchies. Begun wile M1 
Gladstone’s life-long royal mistress was on tie throne, it is con 
cluded in the third year of the reign of King Eiward VII. 
When Mr. Morley asked permission of the late Queen to 
sinction the use of certain documents essential to full biography. 
ler Majesty, readily consenting, enjoined on Mr. Gladstone's 
jormer colleague the desirability of net han ‘ing the work in the 
narrow way of party. The sagacious injunction has been loyally 
observed. The book is not a eulogy. It is an appreciation, writ- 
ten by one who to the rare combination of int'mate knowledge 
of public affairs and supreme literary gifts adds the a‘vantaac 
of close personal intimacy, and in most things periect sympathy 
with the subject of his work. It 
is a familiar matter of contro 
versy whether the biographies 


of great men are better written 
by a kinsman or other member of 
a narrow. circle of personal 
friends or by an outsider free 
from the glamor of a great per 
sonality. In a famous passage, 
delivery of which dates back to 
the last century, Mr. Chamber 
lain expressed his views on the 
matter. “I> sometimes think.” 
he sail, speaking at Birmingham 
in 1885, “that great men are like 
great mountains, and that we do 
not appreciate their magnitude 
while we are still close to them. 
You have to go to a distance to 
see which peak it is that towers 
above its fellows. It may be we 
shall have to put between us an | 
Mr. Gladstone a space of time 
before we shall know how much 
greater he has been than any © 
his competitors for fame anl| 
power.” 


Richness of Material. 


Mr. Morley has bridged this 
distance with the skill of a born 
and trained literary man, the in 
flexibility of a judge, and withal 





a keen sympathy with lolty 
moral character and unrivalle 
capacity, whether for words o1 
work. The material at his disposal 
was embarrassing in its riches. He estimates that of one sort or 
another between 200,co0 and 300,0co written papers have passed 
under his view. Not least valuable were a colleetion of diaries, 
economically produced in forty little books of double column 
Mr. Gladstone had neither time nor inclination to write a diary 
after the manner, say of Evelyn or Greville. Fle was content tot 
the most part to jot down the barest outline of lis day's work, 
people seen, books read, or letters written. These, though they 
have no more literary attraction than an auctioneer’s catalogue, 
are interesting as outlining the stupendous amount of work he 


he space of twenty-four hours. More attrac 


compressed within t 
tive are a series of autobiographical fragments, in which he dis 
cusses himself, his tendencies, his capabilities, and his weak 
nesses, with a frankness that emulates the practices of commen 
tators in the House of Commons or the Press. 

It is curious to find in these self-revelations that a man who 
in later years swayed the passions, commanded the intellect, ot 
the House of Commons, was for some time aiter he took his 
seat afflicted by stage fright. On the 20th of June. 1834, he writes: 


“Most of my time went in thinking coniusedly over the University 
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question. Very anxious to speak; tortured with nervous anticipa 
tions; could not get an opportunity. Certainly my inward experi 
ence on tnese occasions ought to make me humble.” A month 
later: “Today, not for the first time, felt a great want of cout 
age to express feelings strongly awakened on hearing a speech 
of O'Connell. To have so strong an impulse and not obey it seems 
unnatural; it seems like an inflicted dumbness.” 

Some of us who knew Mr. Gladstone during the last thirty 
years of his career in the House of Commons call to mind how in 


course of time le relieved himself of suspicion on this last score. 
Prayer Before Speech. 


On the 28th of July, in the same year, there is a notable entry: 
“Spoke tlorty to thirty-five minutes on University Bill with more 
ec se than | had hoped, having been more mindful or less unmind 
ful of Divine aid.’ This reveals 
a secret of his soul which, when 
committed to the pages of his 


ee | 


little diary, he doubtless believed 
would for all time be locked up 
within its covers. It was _ his 
custom while waiting to catch the 
Speaker's eye to occupy the in- 
terval in silent prayer. The se- 
cret is out in an entry in the 
diary dated March 30, 1838. 
Previous to joining in debate on 
the West India slavery question, 
contributing a speech which Mr. 
Morley says produced the strong- 
est impression yet made in Par- 
liament, definitely placing him 
in the front rank of speakers, 
he writes: “Prayer, earnest for 
the moment, was wrung irom me 
in my necessity. I hope it was 
not a blasphemous prayer for 
support in pleading the cause ot 
justice.” 

Six vears later he writes: “On 
most occasions of very sharp 
pressure or trial some word of 
Scripture has come home to me 
as if borne on angels’ wings.” 
On Monday, April 17. 1853. Mr. 
Gla’stone. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, sat awaiting the 
cali of the Chairman oi 
Ways and Means to the first 
of a long succession of 
great triumphs. He had in his 
box notes of his first Budget 
speech, expounding an © -och-making scheme of national finance. 
It was one of the turning points of his career. Hope of the still 
young ministry, object of increased apprehension to Disraeli seated 


he bench at the other side of the table, cynosure of the eyes 
of a crowded House, none guessed what words the Chancellor 
the Exchequer was reverentially murmuring to himself. It was 
the cry of the Psalmist: “O turn Thee then unto me and have 


merey upon me Give Phy « 


2 


to Thy servant, and help the 


son of Thine handmaid.” 


A Churchman First. 


\t the outset of his monumental task Mr. Morley declined to 





provide detailed history of Mr. Gladstone as theologian and 
Churchman But he a’mits he “should have been lacking in 
biographical tidelity if he did not make clear the fact that cared 


as much for the Church as he cared for the State. He thought of 
the Church as the Soul of the State; he believed the attainment 
by the magistrate of the ends of Government to depend upon re- 


ligion. and he was sure that the strength of a State corresponds 
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with the religious strength and soundness of the community of 
whicl. the State is the civil organ.” 

Mr. Morley reports a shrewd remark made to him by Mrs. 
Gladstone about the man she loved and served so faithfully: *Who- 
ever writes his life must remember that he had two sides, one 
impetuous, impatient, irrestrainable; the other all self-control.” 
While he Premier and House of Commons 
this constitutional paradox was daily observable. Seated on the 


Treasury Bench while a gentleman opposite or on his own side— 


was Leader of the 


one way was almost as frequent as the other—was attacking him, 
he tossed about in uncontrollable anger, making angry commen- 
tary to the colleagues seated near him, its point often impressed 
by a thrust in the ribs of a nervous forefinger. It was natural to 
expect that when he rose to reply he would display the same 
stormy demeanor. On the contrary, even in the act of rising to 
his feet, he resumed self-control, and proceeded with vigor truly, 
but with dignity and authority, to demolish the adversary. 

In a crowded life there were three episodes of exceptional his- 
toric interest. One was Mr. Gladstone’s resignation in 1873. and 
what followed upon it; another, his return to power in 1880; the 
third, the disruption of the Liberal Party and his personal down 
fall on the introduction of the Home Rule Bill in 1886. 


The Dissolution of 1874 


The beginning of the filth session after his great triumph at 
the polls in 1808 found the 
down in health. 


mind, broken 
It was not alone the Conservative Opposition he 
had to struggle with. 


Premier harassed in 
More anguished still were the wounds in- 
flicted upon him by those of his own hcusehold. Below the gang 
way in the House of Commons attacks were made by nominal 
supporters, while within the Cabinet dissension burned. He found 
On the 13th of August. 
1873, the Ministry having been re-constructed after defeat on the 


lowe and Ayrton “gey hard to live wi.” 
Irish University Bill, he writes to Lowe: “I think the clearness, 
power and promptitude of your intellect are in one respect a diffi 
culty and a danger to you. You see everything in a burning, al 
most a scorching light. 
centrated? 


Is not your light too much con- 
Does not its intensity darken the surroundings? 
Outstripping others in the race, you reach the goal or con- 
clusion before them, and being there, you assume that they are 
there also. This is unpopular.” 

It was stated at the time, and the report receives credence up 
to this date, that Mr. Gladstone resolved on Dissolution in Jan 
uary, 1874, in a moment of irritation and that some of his col- 
leagues first learned the fact on cpening their morning newspa- 
pers to find in them the manifesto to the electors of Greenwich. 
This may have been true in respect of colleagues outside the Cabi- 
net. It certainly was not the case with those within. Mr. Glad- 
stone, like Lord Randolph Churchil! eleven years later, had a diff- 
culty with the heads of the great spending Departments. He 
called upon them to reduce their estimates. 
a non-possumus. Thereupon the harried 
play the Dissolution card. 
Queen, dated January 23. “Large portions, the most important 
portions, of his manifesto. were read to and considered by the 


They retorted with 
Premier resolved to 
But. as he states in a letter to the 


Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone accepting some amendments suggested by 


his colleagues.” Going gleefully off to Windsor to place the seals 
of office in the hands of the Queen, he took with him “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” and “Thomas a Kempis.”’ 

Offered a Peerage. 

At the interview the Queen renewed an offer, formerly made, 
of a peerage. Indeed, this golden bridge of retirement from the 
fighting ranks of politics was frequently considerately prepared 
and proffered by her Majesty. But the wary old warrior ever 
drew back. In 1885, again suffering defeat, the Queen almost im- 
plored the fallen Minister to accept an earldom, believing, as she 
adroitly put it. that “it would be beneficial to his health, no longer 
exposing him to the pressure from without for more active work 
than he ought to undertake. Had he listened to the voice of the 
would have been 
There would have been no Home Rule Bill, no disrup- 
tion of the Liberal Party, no creation of the Unionist coalition, 
and all it has meant for the Empire during the seventeen years 
that have elapsed. Mr. Gladstone thanked her Majesty for her 
letter: “It will be a precious possession to him and to his chil- 
dren after him. 


royal charmer the face of English history 


changed. 


All that could recommend an earldom to him it 
already has given to him.” He would take nothing more, and so 
went on his way to the great debacle of the following year. 


Behind the Veil. 


From the influences and actions tending to the momentous 
events culminating in the introduction of the Home Rule Bill of 
1886. Mr. Morley discretely, but with generous hand, lifts the veil. 
Of all members of the Cabinet, it was Mr. Chamberlain who forced 
the pace in the direction of Home Rule. Local Government, the 
wise called it. a system of representative county government over 
looked by a central board. A majority of the Cabinet would have 
none of it. whereupon Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke re- 
signed. Ii they had not, others would. Among Mr. Gladstone's 
papers was found a memorandum containing the names of nine 
members of the Cabinet. who between April and May, 1885, for 
one reason or another, threatened resignation. At one meeting, 
the Premier with grim humor said to a colleague, “A very fair 
Cabinet today: only three resignations!” 

Hartington Wants to Know. 
Aiter the General Election, which replaced Mr. Gladstone in 


power with a majority of eighty-two over the Conservatives, 
things grew worse in a Cabinet alarmed by rumors of dalliance 
with the accursed thing—Home Rule that would satisfy Mr. Par 
nell. On December 17. Lord Hartington, in his downright, dogged 
manner, bluntly asked Mr. Gladstone what he meant to do. The 
Premier's answer is delightfuls “The truth is.” he wrote, “I have 
more or less of opinions and ideas, but no intentions or negotia 
tions.” By comparison with this sublimity of evasion, a later 


Premier, with his “no settled convictions,” must confess himself 
outstripped. 

Thus is the interest of the portly volumes maintained up to 
their last page. A masterpiece of literary workmanship, the nar 
rative has more than the fascination of a novel. That deals with 
shadows, creations of an inventive brain. This is history, in the 
foreground the personality of one of the most strangely complex 


characters the world has known. 


IMPORTANCE OF VACCINATION 


ROF. C. E. A. WINSLOW of the bi- 
ological department of the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, writing 


tion is that they are not only comparatively 
light, but that they affect the later periods 


smallpox hospitals. These figures are of 


special interest because we have here a 





for Science on the subject of vaccination, 
says that the recent appearance of an ad- 
mirable book entitled “A Concise History of 
Smallpox and Vaccination in Europe.” by 
Edward J. Edwardes, has aroused new en- 
thusiasm among British sanitarians in their 
efforts to undo the evil effects of the last 
vaccination act, which permitted the ex- 
emption of those persons known as “con- 
scientious objectors.” Its lesson, he says, 
is equally salutary in this country. where 
the vaccination laws are at present far too 
lax, and where the opponents of vaccination 
are conducting an active campaign for their 
repeal. He says: 

“An important characteristic of the 
of smallpox in a once vaccinated popula- 


cases 


of life; and this represents an important 
gain in the life capital of the community. 
During the epidemic of 1870-3, Bavaria, 
with compulsory vaccination, had 851 deaths 
under and 3.520 deaths over twenty years, 
while the Netherlands without compulsory 
vaccination had 14,048 deaths under twenty 
and 6,524 at higher ages. 

“A single vaccination then greatly reduces 
the probability of an attack of smallpox, 
postpones it to a later period of life, and 
renders it less dangerous if it does ensue. 
To insure absolute protection revaccination 
is required; and its efficacy is well indicated 
hy the experience of the Prussian army. In 
addition, one single bit of evidence may be 
which is 


adduced more striking. perhaps, 


than all the rest, the statistics of nurses in 


fairly large class of persons whose condi- 
tion as to vaccination is accurately known, 
and who are uniformly exposed to the con- 
tagion of the disease; and tie experience of 
two such communities is quoted by Dr. 
Edwardes. ‘During the epidemic of 187! 
there were I10 persons engaged in the 
Homerton Fever Hospital in attendance on 
the smallpox sick; all these, with two ex- 
all but 


Of 734 nurses 


ceptions, were revaccinated, and 
these two escaped smallpox. 
end attendants in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board Hospitals, 79 were survivors from 
smallpox attack—they escaped infection; 
645 were revaccinated on entrance—they all 
escaped; 10 were net revaccinated, and the 


whole 10 took smalipox.’ 
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GIVE THE BLACK MAN OPPORTUNITY 


A REPLY TO THOSE WHO LEGISLATE IN FAVOR OF CASTE AND WHO BELIEVE THE 


NEGRO SHOULD BE KEPTr IN HUMBLE SPHERES 


Will am Pickens, the writer of what foll ws, is the 
colored man at Yale who captured the $100.00 «rize 
for the best written and spoken oration, and who 
isnowamcember f the senior class. He has studied 
at ruskegee and Talladega in addition to nis couise 
in Yale 

OME one has said that America means 
opportunity. It is an opportunity for 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 

ness; an opportunity for the ignorant to 
learn, the lowly to rise and aspire. Today 
ten millions of her population, mongrel in 
blood and motley in hue, are knocking at 
the door of this very opportunity. ‘For 2,0 
years of drudging toil they received tue 
pay of freedom from physical bon‘s, but 
not from the moral and intellectual thral 
dom to which that period had so thorough 
ly made them slaves. The physical chains 
Lincoln could remove by a single stroke 
of his mighty pen, but this more subtle 
slavery can he removed only by tue slow, 
slow process of the evolutiin Gi min, ani 
character. 

If certain men and classes are superior, 
do not legislate and discriminate against 
the inferior, but give all a free hand an! 
the cosmic law of the survival of the fit 
test will do the rest. The best stimulus 


for the sluggish powers « 


ta large part o! 
\merica’s white population woul; be to lift 
all handicaps from the American negro 
That superiority of a race or an in livi lual 
which has for its foundation the ignorance 
of others and measures its strength from 
their weakness, is the most insignificant 
kind of superiority. The height of .\ meas 
ured from the depth of B might be no 
height at all. If certain men have arms 
too weak for blacksmiths, it is unnecessary 
to pass laws to hinder their becoming such: 
if negroes are unfit for the professions, it 
is idle to legislate against their becoming 
such. On the other hand, if they ARE FI| 
for such, then the law is a wrong. Conse 
quently such law is either a dead letter or a 
fiagrant injustice anl in either case un 
worthy of a civilized Christian people. 

What the intelligent negro asks is the 
opportunity to realize the ideals of his own 
race and the broadest liberty that is con 
sistent with the rights of his neighbor. 
No man could ask less; less than this no 
gentleman would concede 

The mass of dusky millions will either 
greatly hinder or greatly help American 
civilization. It cannot remain an indifferent 
factor, for this civilization is influenced by 
each individual character just as truly as 
the independent attraction of every atom 
enters into the powerful tether that binds 
Jupiter to the sun. We ask for the oppor- 
tunity to become to this civilization more 
than proletariat and a “bo'y of death.” 
These two peoples can no more live to- 
gether on the same soil without mutual in- 
fluence in civilization and morals than a 
bitter and a sweet stream can run at the 
same time in the same channel without mix 
ing. No organization can render a more 
patriotic service to this country, or a 
more friendly service to the white man than 
to uplift the black. This mutual influence of 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


liie and character is the cord by waich Gol 

in His wisdom has indissolul 

sympathy cf man to man. 
It has been statel t 


have multipliel wth tae pt 





cation. Ani from tais it is eiucel that 
education produce! the criminals, a con 
clusion due to a half analysis of the case 
But when we go one step further an] find 
that in fact, if criminality oes increase. 


the increase is exclusively among une lucat 
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el negroes, then if the increas 


yc 
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Wtuing it argues for more education: 
tends to show tiat the ranks of ignoran,y: 
are the hotbeds of criminality 

Consi-ered as a race the negro nee s 
every degree of elucation from Tuskegee 
to Yale: ior the present tie training of the 
masses must be rudimentary. Yet no rea 
sonable person would deny that a man with 
the natural abilities of a lawyer is as much 
out of place in a blacksmith shop as with 
the qualifications of a farmer in a profes 
sional chair. Like all other races ours is 
made up of every kind of indivilual, and 
each individual can only find his proper 
place in the world by having the liberty to 
eravitate thereto. 


There seems to be a drea! on the part 
of a certain class of men lest another class 
may be educated out of their “sphere.” 
Every just man believes that tue size of a 
fellow-man’s sphere is determined ly t 
diameter of his God-given capacity For 
others the acme of civilization was reache' 
in the caste-arrangement of ancient In ‘ia: 
when the sacred corridors of learning woul | 
not bear the defilement of cerdinary feet. 
If the Pariah came within sound of the 
voice of a teaching priest he must thrust 


his fingers into his ears an? run fer dear 





life: for if by chance he shoul! hear a 
learned phrase the defiling ears must have 
boiling water poured into them. But every 
enlightened man of today knows that the 
thread of each in‘ividual character makes 


strong or weak the fabric of the commun 


ity lite. Every man elevates or degra tes 
iis neighbor. 

Many generations hence, when posterity 
reads the history of our present time, by 
ncthing will they be more thoroughly non- 
plussed than by the abysmal inconsistency 
of our religion and our life. They will read 
that today our text was, “God made of one 
bloo. all nations,” an 1 tomorrow our vote 
Was Cast in a most unbrotherly antagonism 
to a section of that same blood; that our 
motto of today was, “love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and our action of tomorrow one 
of infinite contempt for a man whom we 
have judged simply by the mark of his 
race. What a chasm between ceed and doc- 
trine! 

It is America that already offers us as a 
race our best opportunity. It is not to be 
overlooked that the lowliest negro inhabi- 
tant of the South can by industry and thrift 
hecome possessor of the plot ot ground on 
waich his cabin rests. What he needs is an 
ambition for the acquirement and a foun la 
tion in character for the possession. ‘These 


will come from elevating the thougit anl 


broadening the mind of that man, tuat he 
might better understan! his advantages. 
You cannot do him a better service tian to 
create in him a want: want is the forerunner 
f invention and the handmai'‘en of indus 
try. A man with only low wants 1s an in 
efficient workman, an‘ an indifferent, if not 
a positively hurtful, economical factor. Too 
much of this so-called “contentment” will 
never add a second room to the one-rocmed 
cabin, will never repair the straggling fence 
er plant a thrifty garden; it might cause a 
race to dwell in wig-wams and subsist upon 
the fruits of the wild hunts, like the “un- 
Americanizable” red man 

That the regro has in him the elements 
of suecess no longer needs proof to in- 
telligent Americans Starting out with 
lowly trained hands, cultureless brains and 
indifferent character, he has acquired one 
billion dollars of wealth, reduced his il- 
lteracy one-half, and reared a multitule of 
sons and caughters above reproach. I 
have too much faith in God to believe that 
even slavery was to the negro wholly and 
sclely a curse; out of all its accompanying 
evils and undesirable results have come in- 
dustry, intelligence and  Christianity—a 
higher order of being than the savage. un- 
trammeled but untrained. The hardship of 
servitude was the price of civilization and 
progress. In this sense the toil was re- 
quited—by a law of compensation as unt- 
absolute as the laws of matter 


versal anc 
and ferce. But as it was no justification for 
Joseph's brethren that they meant evil “but 
God meant it for good,” so is it no defense 
of oppression that God turns it to the ben- 
eft of the oppressed. 

We plead for the chance of unlimited de- 
velopment. It is God's purpose with the 
universe to raise up an order of beings 
like unto Himself. It is the duty of every 
man and the right of every race to con- 


tribute to the realization of this purpose. 
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The Religion of Abraham Lincoln. 





S the years pass the religious side of Abraham Lincoln comes 

into greater prominence than formerly. Sufficient time 

seems to have elapsed to enable men to see the essential ele- 
ments in the great man’s nature. 

At the recent centennial celebration of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Washington, where President Lin- 
coln worshipped, both President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
delivered eulogies on the great emancipator. 
said in part: 


Presilent Roosevelt 


“A man would be a poor citizen of this country if he could sit 
in Abraham Lincoln’s pew and not feel the solemn sense of the 
associations borne in upon him; ard I wish to thank the people 
of this church for that reverence for the historic past for the 
sense of historic continuity which has made them keep this pew 
unchanged, and I hope it will remain unchanged in this church as 
long as our country endures. We have not too many monuments 
of the past, and let us keep every little bit of association with that 
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which is highest and best of the past as a reminder to us equally 
of what we owe to those who have gone before and of how we 
should show our appreciation. This evening I sit in this pew of 
Abraham Lincoln’s together with Abraham Lincoln's private 
secretary, who for my great good fortune now serves as Secretary 
of State in my cabinet. 


“Tf ever there lived a President, who during his time of 
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service needed all of consolation and cf strength that he could draw 
from the unseen powers above him it was Abraham Lincoln—sad, 
penitent, mighty Lincoln, who worked and suffered for the people, 
and, when he had lived for them to good end, gave his life at the 
end. If ever there was a man who practically applied what is 
taught in our churches, it was Abraham Lincoln.” 

Secretary Hay, who followed the President, said in part: 

“We should never forget that Abraham Lincoln was one of 
the most faithful and devoted servants of Almighty God that ever 
sat in high places. When he stood on the rear platform of the 
car that was about to bear him from his home to the capital of 
the nation he spoke to his people, acknowledging his dependence 
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THIS FLOOD IS NOT SUBSIDING. 
~De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


on God and asked their prayers. And from that time on he again 
and again declared his faith in Divine providence. 

“In 1862, in addressing a Presbyterian committee that had 
called on him, he said: ‘From the very beginning I saw that the 
issue of our struggle depended on the interposition of God.’ 
Later he said to a committee from a Methodist conference: ‘God 
bless the Methodist church; God bless all our churches.’ ” 

The secretary ended his brief speech by reading a short ex- 
tract from what he called a meditation written by Lincoln in Sep- 
tember, 1862, which, the speaker declared, showed the awful sin- 
cerity of the man. The passage read was to the effect that the 
writer trusted the issue of the civil conflict to God, realizing 
that it must progress according to the Divine will and come to 
an end only at God’s decree. 
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The Future of the Indian. 





/ the recent conference at Lake Mohonk for discussing the 
A welfare of the American Indians it was urged that they be 
given the full rights of citizenship and that the Indian agencies 
be abolished as rapidly as possible. In a paper by Indian Com- 
missioner Jones it was stated that twenty-one agencies have been 
abolished during the past twelve months, the oversight of the 
In ‘ians in these cases being placed to advantage in the hands of 
bonded school superintendents. The platform of principles adopt- 
e | by the conference was as follows: 

“The Indian problem is approaching its solution, leaving us 
confronting the larger problem of our duties toward the peoples 
who have recently become subject to our Government and de- 
pendent on our care. In dealing with the Indians the objects to 
be accomplished are no longer questioned. They are: the aban- 
conment of the reservation system; the discontinuance of Indian 
agencies; such education of all Indian children as will fit them for 
self-support and self-government; access to the courts for the pro- 
tection of their rights; amenability to the law in punishment for 
their crimes; the same liberty that white men enjoy to own, buy, 
sell, travel, pay taxes, and enjoy in good government the benefits 
enjoyed by other taxed citizens; and by these means a speedy in- 
corporation of all Indians, with all the rights of citizenship into 
the American commonwealth. 

“The best methods to secure these results are not wholly 
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clear, but the experience of the past points to the following con- 
clusions: The agency should be discontinued in all cases where 
the land is ready for settlement, and the Indians, when necessary, 
should be temporarily placed under the care of a bonded superin- 
tendent with limited powers, and the policy of the Indian Bureau 
in this direction is strongly commended. Whenever practicable 
the education of Indian children should be provided for in the 
schools of the states or territories if necessary for untaxed Indians 
at federal expense or out of Indian funds; wherever this is not 
practicable, provision should be made by the Federal Government 
in Indian schools. The Indian should be encouraged in industrial 
arts, both in the preservation of their own and in the acquisition 

















psd. 3: 

CHAMBERLAIN: ‘‘It you don't believe it, look in the mirror.” 

—Leip in the D troit News 

of ours; the end should always be their industrial and moral 
development. The work of the Government, whether national, 
state or territorial, in providing for secular education does not 
lessen the responsibility of the churches for the religious educa- 
tion of the Indian. We regard with interest and hope the recent 
action of the Secretary of the Interior opening the way for relig- 
ious work of the churches in connection with Government schools, 
and we urge the churches to co-operate with each other and with 
the Government in this work. The same principle should govern 
us in all our dealings with other dependent people: their civil 
rights should be scrupulously safeguarded; liberal provision should 
be made by Congress for their development and civilization; their 
industries should be encouraged; and their education should be 
provided for, that, whatever may be their final political relations 
to the United States, they may be equipped, at the earliest possi- 
ble day, for self-support and self-government.” 


The Next Revival. 


HE question of the next revival of religion and its character 

is receiving widespread attention both in the old world and 
the new. Dr. John Watson of Liverpool, the famous author and 
preacher, recently caused a stir in English circles by declaring 
that the coming revival would take the form of a social renais- 
sance in providing better homes for the poor, more playgrounds 
in cities, shorter hours for laborers, etc. He further declared 
that such movements as were conducted by the late D. L.. Moody 
are now “a spent force and his peculiar methods are now obsolete”! 

Dr. Watson’s prediction has been severely criticized by many 
non-conformist leaders in England, and it is worthy of notice that 
while the author-preacher was giving utterance to these views 
there was going on in his own city a revival under the direction of 
Dr. R. A. Torrey, in which not less than 4,000 persons professed ti 
accept Christ as their Savior. 

In this country also Dr, Watson’s declaration has evoked 
widespread comment. But while it is generally agreed that atten- 
tion will be paid to social well-being as never before during the 
coming years, yet the revival needed is one of the individual and 
must proceed as heretofore along the line of personal surrender 
to Christ. The social welfare of mankind will then naturally and 
inevitably follow. 
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Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, vigorously combats Dr 
Watson’s ideas. Writing in the Presbyterian Banner, he says: 

“It is a striking fact that so many of the foremost laborers 
for the conversion of souls have been the foremost in the practical 
philanthropies which Dr. Watson commands. For example, on a 
certain Sabbath in London I joined with that glorious old reform- 
er, Lord Shaftesbury, in a gospel service for neglected non- 
churchgoers, and during that week I visited the ‘Ragged School,’ 
which he had established among the poor outcasts of the ‘Smith- 
field’ district. The Hon. William E. Dodge (our American Shaftes- 
bury) was equally ready to labor among Pennsylvania coal miners 
in an enquiry meeting, and with New York millionaires in sus- 
taining scores of charitable institutions. Charles H. Spurgeon, 
the prince of evangelistic preachers, maintained his orphanages 
and mission schools and other reformatory agencies; but his chief 
aim was the conversion of souls; for he felt that a clean heart 
was the best guarantee of a clean home, a clean deposit in a sav- 
ings bank and clean living. When Christ’s servants endeavor to 
satisfy hungry souls by filling an empty stomach—when they are 
satisfied with paying the sons of toil fair wages, and do nothing to 
make them heirs of Heaven; when they care only for sick and 
suffering bodies and bring no remedies for sin-sick and perishing 
souls, they are guilty of treason to their Master and of criminal 
robbery of those for whom Jesus died. May God save His 
church from ‘revivals’ that take no account of Calvary’s Cross.” 


=== 


The Cost of Living and Wages. 





rE is generally supposed that during the past six years the cost 
of living has exceeded the increase of wages. But the newly 
organized Department of Commerce and Labor, in a recent bul- 
letin on the subject draws the opposite conclusion. The findings 
of the bulletin have been summarized as follows by the New 
York Commercial Advertiser: 

“The report, in brief, shows, comparing 1896, the year of low- 
est food prices, with 1902, the year of highest food prices, that 
the cost of living has increased 16.1 per cent. A comparison of 
these figures with those contained in a recent bulletin by the 
census office on ‘average wages in the manufacturing industries 
during the last decade’ shows that the general advance in wages 
in most of the industries has kept pace with, and in some instances 

-especially in the machine trades—has exceeded, the increased 
cost of food. 

“This conclusion is, of course, strongly reinforced by the great 
growth of savings bank deposits, by the greater real estate hold- 
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POSSIBLE CAUSE OF THE NEW JERSEY FLOODS. 

—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
ings of wage earners, as well as by the many other things which 
visibly establish the pleasant proposition. 

“The general conclusion to be drawn from the Bureau of 
Labor, that average wages have increased at a more rapid rate 
than average food prices, is in accord with the conclusion reached 
by the statistician of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
who found that wages had gone up 18 per cent, while the average 
cost of living had increased but 12 per cent.” 
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THE TRANSITION OF A NOVELIST 


A TALK WITH ISRAEL ZANGWILL, REPORTED BY THE LONDON ‘DAILY MAIL" 


OU expect to get justice!” and Zang- 

will laughed. The absurdity of any 

such Utopian expectation tickled him. 
He was addressing a young writer, whose 
first book had just received extremely un- 
fair notice in a prominent weekly. “The 
man expects to get justice!” he exclaimed. 
In one phrase he had formulated his phil- 
osophy. Not that he is without hope—no- 
body is more hopeful; but immediate and 
general recognition, or even that ordinary 
fair play upon which your average Briton 
counts and builds. Zangwill regards as 
mythical—a fable. Of an ultimate good, 
an ultimate purpose, he has no doubt; here 
lis faith is enormous and unswerving, but 
an immediate and forthright justice—the 
very notion made him laugh! 

“We Jews have waited 2,000 years for 
justice,” he says, growing graver and more 
formidable—for gravity makes his power 
ful face a mask of iron. “Two thousand 
years!” he repeats. “Justice has played at 
cat and mouse with us; has given us hope 
and taken it away again; has given us open 
air and equal rights, then penned us in a 
Ghetto. We are an eternal prisoner, some- 
times out on bail, always remanded, but 
never acquitted. In every country we have 
j assed from an illusive freedom to captivity. 
The two went hand in hand. My father was 
a captive in Russia; in England I am out 
cn bail. My son—but I have no son. Read 
your history and you will Jearn something 
about us, and, incidentally, about myself. 
In Angevin, England, we dared exist—con- 
sult your ‘Ivanhoe’; then we were massa- 
cred and driven out. Cromwell let us in 
again; tomorrow we may have to cross the 
seas. From Spain we were driven to Venice 
and Amsterdam; Disraeli’s ancestors fled 
to the one place. Spinoza polished his lenses 
at the other, and founded a new philosophy 
betweenwhiles. The French Revolution 
gave us a new hope, but ‘Liberte, Egalite, 
Fraternite’ could not prevent a Dreyfus 
case. And you—you ask me to believe in 
justice. the prompt’and evenhanded justice 
of a freeborn Englishman! Impossible! 
We get a breathing space, a generation, two 
generations, enough to acquire an illusion 
of security. The old wounds are forgotten; 
our children face a smiling future—and then 
the bomb explodes; we learn the truth. 
Well, truth is no bad lesson. Today it is 
Kischineff. yestercay it was Dreyfus; before 
that Bismarck and his reptile Press: and 
so backward to King John and Heaven 
knows who. No.” Zangwill finishes. “the 
fountain of justice is in ourselves. an14 we 
must take what is withheld from us. Thus 
I believe in justice. and that is why I am a 
Zionist.” 

But before we arrive at Zionism and the 
great change it has wrought in Zangwill’s 
work and outlook, in his whole personality, 





it would be well to look backwards a little. 

In 1892, when his book, “‘Children of the 
Ghetto,” brought him into prominence, 
Zangwill was an obscure journalist. He had 
taught for a living, he had supported his 
parents, he had: been the mainstay of a fam- 
ily of seven. He is so still; and this quite 
simply, without any flourish of trumpets or 
sentimental by-play. In 1893, Zangwill, in 
a shabby suit and cheap boots, innocent of 
social amenities, of public schools and uni- 
versities, a true child of the people, self- 
educated, self-made, burst upon London. 
He went everywhere and did everything. 
He tasted the novelty and freedom of his 
new position with a zest, a joyousness that 
left no social or artistic stone unturne 1. 
Zangwill met everybody, knew everybody, 
and was caricatured in “Vanity Fair.” He 
was vastly interested in his work and in 
human nature. 
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For a time, perhaps, his 
ruling passion, the love for his own peo- 
ple, his own race, lay dormant. He wrote 
“The Master,” a few curtain raisers, “With 
out Prejudice.” 

Then he grew weary and retired from so- 
ciety and from Bohemia. The Dreyfus case, 
South Africa, with its menace of the Jewish 
capitalist were in the air, demanding his 
attention. For Zangwill there was no over- 
looking them, nor the problems they in- 
volved. A Jew could not escape his Ju- 
daism. Elsewhere, also, there was a change. 
Literature, art, a living influence in the 
early nineties, were being elbowed out of 
the way by a doubtful policy, a doubtful 
finance. Instead of Kipling, Anthony Hope. 
Le Gallienne, John Oliver Hobbes, Hag- 
gard, Weyman, Sarah Grand, and the many 
new names that had arisen, men now spoke 
of Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, and De Beers. 
In both movements Judaism was represent- 
ed—by Zangwill in the first. by Barney 
Barnato and similar shapes in the second. 
But while the first movement had promised 
a boon to Jewry, the second and more 
powerful was full of danger. Of Zangwill. 
the Jew. even the most anti-Rhodesian pa- 
pers spoke with respect; the Jewish capi- 
talists of Kimberley and the Rand, however, 
were quite another case. Zangwill, doubt- 
ful, despairing of the future, foreseeing a 
pen‘ing anti-Semitic upheaval that has al- 
ready rnroduced its Committee on Alien Im- 
migration, czst about him for salvation and 
a redeemer. Such a one was, strangely 
enough, approaching. In Austria, a Dr. 
Herzl had attacked and found a solution 
for the Jewish problem. Simply stated. 
there were two alternatives—fusion w'th the 
surrounding peoples, or a new nation. The 
first was impossible; the second im»nssi- 


ble to mediocrity, but possible to genius. 
“T had drunk deep of art,” Zangwill re- 

sumes: “of life and politics as understood 

in alien cities—witness my ‘Mantle of Eli 


jah’ 





and I was still thirsting. Zionism 
was a cup held out to a man _ parched, 


despairing, and weary of the wilderness, 


At one bound I was presented with a people, 


a nationality, and the poetry of a great and 
prophesied regeneration. What were the 
dull jealousies of European politics to the 
statecrait which should fulfil the prophecies 
of the Old Testament? What were the 
hopes of the alien peoples among whom | 
dwelt, whose art and philosophy I had ex- 
hausted, to the risen hope of my own new- 
A race descended from 
warrior-kings and prophets—irom the Him- 
yaritic peoples of grey antiquity; from the 
builders of sind-buried cities, whose inscrip- 


awakened ruce? 


t'ons are indecipherable to the most learn- 
ed, whose temples whisper of go's before 
the God of Zion; a race to whom Moses is 
« modern, rd Solomon despatching treas- 
ure ships to Ophir as actual! and as near as 
the latest flotations of Messrs. Wernher, 
Peit and Company? 

“To gather the scattered remnants of 
this people from all the four corners of the 
earth, the Beni Israel, who are the flower 
of your Indian Army, strange yellow Tal- 
mudists from China, Delvalles and Tole- 
danos from Curacao and Colon, Cohens and 
Levis from Whitechapel and New York, 
bandoliered brigands from the Caucasus, 
ringletted horse-cealers from Galicia: to 
gather this chameleon-like, this universal 
race into one strong and impregnable unit 
joined by a common God, by the same He- 
brew speech wherein its prophets and law- 
livers once held converse with the Almighty, 
here was a purpose greater than art, great- 
er than the parochial politics of the world 
empires of the West. * * * And so I 
have cease to be a novelist and am become 
a Zionist.” 

— 
HOW A FAMOUS AUTHOR WAS 
NAMED 


HE way in which the Rev. Mr. Gor- 
don, the author of ‘‘Black Rock” and 
many other books of excellent literary 
value received his nom de plume of Ralph 
Connor is both interesting and amusing. 
He had been appointed secretary to the 
British-Canadian Northwest Missionary So- 
ciety, in which he was greatly interested, 
and he wrote “Black Rock” with the 
avowed intention of raising funds for the 
society. The book was written and for- 
warded to the Rev. J. A. Macdonald of 
Toronto, editor of the Westminster, for 
publication as a serial in that paper. Mr. 
Macdonald read the siory through and then 
noticed that no name had been signed to it. 
Accordingly he telegraphed to Mr. Gor- 
don to notify him what nom de plume he 
wished to have signed. Mr. Gordon re- 
ceived the telegram late in the evening 
just as he was finishing up his report of the 
missionary society. A copy of this report 
was lying on his desk before him as he 
wrote and his eye lit upon the heading of 
it, which was abbreviated as follows: “Brit.- 
Can. Nor. West. Miss. Soc.” The two 
syllables “Can,” and “Nor.” struck his eye, 
so he telegraphed immediately his reply: 
“Sign Cannor.” By some slip of the tele- 
graph operator the message reached Mr. 
Macdonald, “Sign Connor.” Mr. Macdon- 
ald prefixed the name Ralph to the Connor, 
and so Ralph Connor was named. 








— 
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NEWLY ELECTED MAYOR 
OF NEW YORK 


* EORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN, 
G who will succeed Mayor Low as head 
of the city government for Greater New 
York, is the son of Gen. George B. Me- 
Clellan, “Little Mac” of the army of the 
Potomac, who ran for president against 
Lincoln in 1864. 

He graduated trom Princeton in 1886, 
worked as a reporter in New York until 
i889, and then took his first gift from poli 
t 


cs, when he became treasurer of the 


Brooklyn bridge. He held there until 1893. 
They made him presijent of the board oi 
aldermen for two years and in 1895 elected 
him to congress. where he is yet 

McClellan is a handsome man. strong, 
and straight. and sturdy, with a face that 
inspires confidence and begets confidences 
He has chin enough to make him a fighter, 
ii he chose to fight. and the mouth can 
compress into stern and forbidding lines. 
His nose is good and straight an] his eyes 
are well apart anl bright. His forehead 
is broad and high. and his hair thick an 1 


} 
] 
1 


Siossy. 
When he went to Washington he went 
as a Tammany representative. If Croker 


hal been asked why MeClellan went to 
congress, one of his atjectives in reply 
would have been “genteel.” Men net M¢ 
Clellan’s breeding. manners. and educa 
tion appeal to bosses. Croker knew Mi 
Clellan wouid give tone to any Tammany 
delegation, and he had no doubt of the 
young man’s sense and ability to represent. 
He is a democrat and belongs to Jam 
many. Therefore he obeys orders ant 
keeps regular. He has aimed in pelitics to 
pursue a milcle course between the hieh 
grate democrats an1 the Croker type. He 
has been considerel on all sides a “safe” 
man. therefore he has been electe 1 mayer 
by an avalanche of votes. 
— 
THEODOR MOMMSEN'S SCHOLARLY 
CAREER 
HE death of Theodor Mommsen ce 
prives the world of one who for fi ty 
years has been its greatest living scholar 
Not since the time when Joseph Scaliger 
from his chair in Leyden gave law to learn 
e1 Europe has any man attained so un 
challenged a supremacy for keen intellect 
combined with deep erudition and the power 


~ making both intellect and erudition felt. 
To scholars his mightiest monument will 
always be the seventeen huge volumes of 
the Corpus of Latin inscriptions. Five of 
the volumes of the Corpus represent 
Mommsen’s personal and immediate edit 
ing: the rest were done by those scholars 
whom in great part he had trained, and who 
still worked under his close supervision 
lo the world of educated men who are 
our specialists the best known work ot 
Mommsen’s is his history of Rome. To 
Mommsen himself this was a pleasing trifle. 
But the book was and still remains a mas 


It was the work 


terpiece of the first order. 
of a giant at play, the offspring of a full 
mind, richly stored by years upon years oi 
study and research and thought. 

Mommsen was a many-sided man. Phil 
ologist, epigraphist, numismatist, historian. 
jurist, and teacher, he felt a keen zest in 
every human interest. He founded the 
Preussische Jahrbuecher, one of the most 
noted political periodicals in Germany. He 
found time to serve for ten years as a 
member of the Diet. and for three years as 
a member of the Reichstag. He was the 
best illustration of his own ideal, expresse | 
by him when he declared that every man 
must specialize, but must not imprson 
himself within the narrow confines of his 
specialty. 

— 
WHEN COL. HERRICK WAS A BY 
AT SCHOOL 


OL. MYRON T: HERRICK. the 
C newly elected governor of Ohio, was 
In a reminiscent mood some days ago and 
told a story of his boyhood days which is 
worth repeating: 

“We had a teacher whose name was 
Lewis.” said the colonel “[T remember 
some trouble we made for the poor fellow, 
merely because he was unable to eniorce 
the right kind ef discipline. There was a 
queer character in the neighborhool we 
used to know as ‘Ike, the Skunk Hunter.’ 
He made his living hunting skunks and 
will bees. The two things don’t seem to 
vo together somehow, but that’s what he 
did. 

“We went to Ike, the skunk hunter, for 
advice as to how to get even wth the 
teacher for some petty tyranny. an! Ike 
Naturally 


enough, he resorted to something in his 


was equal to the emergency. 


own line of trade, and I still remember the 
delight with which we received from him a 
small package of skunk essence, which was 
certainly a little bit the strongest thing 
ever manuiactured in this world. 

“Acting under the instructions of Ike. 
the skunk hunter. the essence was inserte | 
in the schoolroom steve just before the fire 
was lit. When that stove got down to busi 
ness there was something doing in that 
school-room. It took days to get over the 
effects of it. and, of course, in the meantime 
there were no lessons. 

“And cdo you know,” said the colonel, 
“a funny thing happene1 in the case of that 
teacher. There were lots of big boys. 
grown men, who finally decided not to obey 
the teacher, and nothing he could do would 
restore discipline, so that he was obliged to 
retire from the school. The big girls were 
really the har’est to han’le for the school 
teacher, and I understand that because | 
have taught school 


myself. A girl of from 


17 to 20 years. who is perhaps studying 
primary books, but who is none the less a 
fascinating young woman, is a har subject 
fer a young school teacher to handle. Per 


haps this accounts for the fact that our man 
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teacher's successor was a woman, who was 
not afraid of the biggest boy in the school, 
and who ruled us with a rod of steel from 
the day she entered the door until the day 
we all left it. How she did it no one 
knows, but she was master of the situation 
and she taught me something as to how a 
woman can rule by tact where man fails 
with force.” 

Colonel Herrick worked his own way 
through college, began his business career 
by selling bells to farmers and by degrees 
came to be president of the largest and 
most successful savings bank in Ohio, a 
power in the financial world, and the pres- 
ent governor of Ohio. 

—— 
WORLD'S GREATEST SHIPBUILDER 


5 ige Right. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, head of 
the firm of Harland & Wolff, “the 
most magnificent shipbuilding concern in 
the world,” is interviewed, in the Young 
Man, by Mr. A. S. Moore. 


e 


He is describ- 
1 as a whole-hearted and patriotic Irish- 
man, now in the thick of developing a new 
Irish transport scheme. He declares that 


young men had never better opportunities 
for building careers than now. He says: 

“The battle of life is harder in some re- 
spects, owing to the keen competition of 
the times, but it must be remembered the 
days are past when the old advantages of 
family position and influence availed for a 
young man’s progress. | am happy in 
thinking that merit 1s becoming more and 
more the only determining factor in life, 
so that tocay the invitation to the youth of 
the world is. ‘Go in and win.” 

He advises young men to put as the chief 
corner-stone of their lives this principle: 
“Respect your parents’ wisdom and good 
advice.” 

“At the outset of his career a young man 
could not do better than resolve that by the 
help of Divine grace nothing shall enter 
into his life of which his mother would not 
approve, or which would have caused her 
pain.” 

“Mr. Pirrie has great reverence for his 
beloved mother. One of his most valued 
possessions,—much more value1 than his 
bank book.--is the litle volume, filled 
with page after page in her handwriting, 
that is his inseparable companion over 
continents and oceans.” 

— 


Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Ma’ri'. who has recent- 
ly been appointed British Ambassador to 
the United States to succeed the late Sir 
Michael Herbert. has frequently expressed 
a great liking for Americans and a desire 
to go to the United States. His promotion 
comes more or less in the ordinary course 
of diplomatic changes. but one of the 
strongest recommendations which appealed 
to Foreign Secretary Lanslowne was Sir 
Henry's reputation of being an excellent 
lawyer \ similar qualification had much 
to do with the late Lord Pauncefote’s se- 
lection. In addtion to his diplomatic suc- 
cesses in Persia, India and Afghanistan, 
Sir Henry is an expert shot, and has had 
many adventures with big game while hunt- 
ing in India, where he was closely connect- 
ed with General Lord Roberts, now Field 
Marshal. serving as his political secretary 
during the famous Cabul campaign. 








NO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY FOR 
RUSSIA 


“T° HE Czar recently surprised the world 
| with an edict insuring his subjects the 
blessings of religious liberty, declaring that 
he had “directed those in authority in re- 
ligious matters to adhere strictly to the 
principle of religious tolerance that already 
finds its expression in the Fundamental 
Laws of Russia.” The news of religious 
liberty in Russia seemed to be too good to 
be true, and just what the edict will mean 
practically is apparent from several para- 
graphs in the new criminal code, which has 
just been proclaimed for the Empire. 
Among the Special directions are the fol- 
lowing: “Section 83. Whoever makes use 
of his public position to induce by flattery 
or force a member of the Orthodox Church 
to join the ranks of another religious com 
munion shall be imprisoned up to three 
years in a fortress. 89. Whoever by law or 
in duty bound as father or guardian to take 
charge of a child less than fourteen years 
of age. and has made use of his position to 
have such child baptized according to any 
other rite than that of the Orthodox 
Church, or to receive the sacraments ac- 
cording to any other creed, this person 
shall be declared guilty, and imprisoned up 
to one year. oo. Whoever is guilty, by 
preaching or teaching, or the publication of 
an essay or the publication and exposing 
of pictures. of inducing members of the 
Orthodox Church to join a sect or a false 
church, shall, if it be shown that his actions 
have caused this step, be punished by arrest 
or imprisonment up to one year. 92. He 
who has in a public way made known his 
adherence to a Rascol (Sect) forbidden by 
law, shall be punished 300 roubles.” The 
code further threatens with fines and depo- 
sition any nonconformist minister for any 
but the most restricted performance of his 
duties. 
=> 

CHURCHES OF ILLINOIS WAR ON SALOONS 

NE thousand Chicago church workers 

and ministers met recently in the First 
Methodist church and pledged themselves 
to fight for the passage of the local op- 
tion law, which will allow wards and pre- 
cincts to decide the saloon license question 
for each section of various cities, town- 
ships and counties, 

The ministers will oppose the re-election 
of every member of the last Illinois assem- 
bly who was hostile to the local option bill. 
The investigation of the legislators’ records 
will be made by the Anti-Saloon League, 
which called the meeting. 

An effort will be made to get every church 
in the state to join the league. Commit- 
tees will be appointed to secure a list of 
voters in the church and the citizens will 
be asked to support the measure. Twenty 
thousand preachers of Illinois will bombard 
veters with literature and pledge legislators 
to support the bill. 

“IT see no hope for the future unless 
church members consent to engage in prac 








tical politics,” Ceclared Senator Francis W. 
Parker, who introduced the bill in the last 
assembly. 

“You must support with your votes the 
men who are your friends. While there 
were a majority in the senate who favored 
the measure, they dodged during the bat- 
tle. They knew if they voted for the bill 
the saloon element would go after their 
scalps. The church of Illinois can be mae 
the most powerful political machine ever 
known.” 

—> 

THIRTY YEARS OF REVIVAL 
I R. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, pas- 

tor of Central Church, Chicago, and 
president of Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy. recently delivered an eloquent ad'ress 
in which he declared that the last thirty 
years have witnessed a great revival in 
the realms of labor and education. He said 
in part: 

“These thirty years have been thirty of 
the mightiest revolutionary years. They 
have been years of the greatest religious 
revival. Today there is no labor problem 
where Christ has not come with His dream 
of a democracy born of theocracy. There is 
no labor problem today where there is not 
a new conception of the mutual rights of 
men. 

“The second and the chief revival of 
Christianity within the last thirty years has 
been in the domain of education. I be- 
lieve that ecucation was never so decidedly 
Christian as it is today. I do not mean 
that there is as much Christian dogma 
taught as there was perhaps fifty years ago. 
] do not mean that as many people know 
as much as they ought to know of the prin- 
ciple which influences the life here and the 
life yonder under the influence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Christ was the great Teach- 
er, the great Educator. I do not mean that 
He was a man who taught the most facts, 
the most dates, the most names to His 
disciples. But He was the infinite educator. 
He saw that the three great steps in edu- 
cation are: First, inspiration; second, il- 
lumination; third, information. 

“The old system of teaching in vogue 
rany years ago, in vogue. perhaps in some 
unfortunate places on this planet at the 
presert time, began with information. By 
and by perhaps in the long, long months, 
there was a day of inspiration. 

“T tell you, my friends. I do not care half 
so much what my child is taught as how my 
child is taught. I do not care half so 
m 


ich what the proposition is that you put 
before my child that you call truth as that 
ven will be true to my child, true to his in- 
“nite responses, waiting to be touched an1 
brought to life. 

“In the old days a child was looked upon 
as something in which you might discover 


’ 


what they called ‘capacity.’ and the child in 


] 


1 
hool 


sc was looked over by the teacher in 
order to find a capacity. Now the way of 
finding the capacity is to get the very 


driest snot and dig down and make a va- 


culty. That is just about what was done 
with the orcinary child. and the extraordi 
lary one. In the driest place of his min4, 
11 the least responsive part of his nature, 
there was the capacity Ciscovered, because 
there was the vacuity made. 
<= 
MINERS PROHIBIT DRINKING 

HE latest steps to enforce temperance 

on the part of employees is the publi 
cation of a notice to miners in Pottsville, 
Pa., to the effect that ‘in order to reduce 
danger of accidents in the anthracite mines 
to a minimum and to assure steadier work 
by the men the officials of District No. 9 
will hereatter discharge all miners who 
become incompetent by reason of drink.” 

Such action is common among railways. 
But owing to the laxity of miners’ lives, 
the decision of District No. 9 is an innova- 
tion, and it is particularly interesting be 
cause it was suggested by the employees 
themselves. 

These miners recognized the risk to their 
own lives involved in the carelessness of 
fellow workmen befuddled by drink. Their 
own safety demands sobriety all along the 
line. Their course was dictate] by self- 
protection, 

<= 
WHY INSANITY IS INCREASING 

N 1850 there was one insane person to 

every 530 sane individuals. The aver 
age has since risen until now one person 
in every 299 is mentally afflicted. ‘What 
is the reason for this?” asked Professor 
H. W. White, in delivering his presidential 
address to the members of the Medico- 
Psychological Association. The frequent 
marriages of neurotics with those inheriting 
the taint of insanity was a cause, and the 
increased tendency to marry late in life 
was anything but desirable. The abuse of 
alcohol was another great cause of lunacy. 
We were now a spirit-drinking race, which 
we were not half a century back. “There 
is no standard of purity for these spirits,” 
said the speaker. The survival of weaklings 
who would formerly have died in infancy, 
the fact that we were rapidly becoming a 
nation of town dwellers, unnatural excite 
ment, over-education, late hours, badly-se 
lected and badly-cooked food, and over 
crowding were all responsible causes for the 
terrible increase in the lunacy returns. 

—= 

WHY THE CURFEW BELL SHOULD RING 


There are many reasons for the adop 
tion of a curfew ordinance in every vil 
Among the reasons 
are those stated by Prof. F. G. Kraeger. 


luge, town and city. 
who says: “During three years of service 
as principal of the educational department 
of the Wisconsin Industrial School for 
Roys I had excellent opportunity to be 
come familiar with the principal causes for 
the downfall of the boys committed to that 
institution. I was convinced that one prin 
cipal cause of crime among the young in tli 
cities is unlimited street roving after dark 
Since leaving that institution, years of stud) 
of social problems, and an extensive corres 
pondence with those engaged in reforma 
tory work have strengthened this conv 
tion. I feel confident that a careful 

vestigation will convince anyone that 

least 75 per cent of the arrests of yout! 
are directly or indirectly traceable to 


| street revine a‘ter dark 
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SCULPTURING BY MACHINERY 


HERE have been attempts from time 

to time in various quarters to provide 
a machine which will perform the task now 
carried out by the sculptor’s workmen, but 
hitherto they have met with little or no 
success. It has been reserved for Sir 
\rthur Conan Doyle and Mr. W. G. Jones, 
according to the London Post. to bring 
before the public an invention which will 
do all the work now done by the “pointer,” 





CARVING DIRECTLY FROM THE LIVING MODEI 


and in a twentieth of the time. The in 
ventor is Signor Auguste Bontempi, of 
Naples. Sir A. Conan Doyle and M1 
Jones have acquired all the British rights in 
the invention. 


The sculpturing machine is really a won 
derful contrivance, and one that is probably 
destined to liave a great effect on the art 
of sculpture in the immediate future. When 
the representative of the London Post in 
spected the machine it was engaged in pro 
ducing two marble copies of a bust. of 
Homer. The Italian workman in charge 
was seated on one side of the machine. In 
front of him was a plaster cast. With one 
hand he guided a rod backward and _ tor 
ward over the plaster. A revolving steel 
drill protruded from the machine a coupl 
of feet away, and another further on. In 
front of each of these drills was fixed a 
block of marble. A jet of water played on 
the point of each drill. Every movement 
of the rod in the workman’s hand was fol 
lowed by a similar movement on the part 
of the drills, which rapidly cut away the 
surface of the marble, until! it corresponded 
with the surface of the plaster. The ma 
chine had already roughly cut the face of 
the poet out of the marble and was at work 
on the side of the head. Some of the super 
abundant stone having been rapidly cleare:| 
away. the rod was applied to the fillet bind 
ing the poet’s hair, and in a few minutes 
the ribbon was reproduced in marble. The 


rough outline of the hair then made its 


appearance, every lock being hewn out of 


e hard stone with astonishing celerity 
nd marvelous fidelity. 


The present machine costs only about 





$2,500, and the expense of working it is 
almost infinitesimal. While the invention® 
will not do away with the necessity for the 
artists’ finishing touches in the case of deli- 


wn 


electric traction would undoubtedly prove 
commercially profitable. 

Discussing the comparative electrical 
progress in Germany and in the United 
States, Mr. Pritchett says both countries 
stand about even. The Germans make more 
inventions, and the Americans put more in 
ventions into practice. The other countries 
hardly count when compared with Germany 
and the United States. 


<=> 

PROPOSED POSTAGE STAMP CERTIFICATES 

f PLAN for the issuance of postage 
stamp certificates has been devised 

by John M. Hubbard, assistant postmaster 

at Chicago, and indorsed by the National 





cate work, it promises entirely to abolish 
the present long and costly process of 
“pointing.” So far as architectural decora- 
tion is concerned, the effects of its intro- 
duction should be remarkable In the 
opinion of one architect of experience it 
will reduce the price of architectural carv- 
ing “from pounds to shillings.” The same 
Corinthian capital, for instance, is repro- 
duced in infinite numbers, and so is much of 
the floral work that enters largely into the 
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adornment of Gothic buildings. There is 
no reason why, when such a machine comes 
into common use, really good sculpture 
should not take the place of the inferior 
carvings in stone which now disfigure the 
portals, the windows, and the mantels of 
many of our suburban houses. 


——> 


— 
— FAST MOTOR CARS OF GERMANY 

“T° HE phenomenal speed of over 125 
I miles an hour was attained last month 
on the experimental electric railway near 
Berlin. President H. S. Pritchett, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 


the distinction of being the first foreigner 





Association of Postmasters. An effort now 
is making to interest the public. It is pro- 
posed to issue the certificates in denomina- 
tions of I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents to 
postmasters, to be sold and accounted for 
as postage stamps. 

The purpose is to aid persons desiring 
to remit small sums through the mails and 
who now use stamps. Four objections to 
the use of the latter are urged: Their un- 
suitability, loss to business men who handle 
them, loss to public which buys them, and 
the detrimental effect on the postal econ- 
omy. With the certificates the payee has 
the alternative of exchanging them at the 


ELECTRIC TRAIN WHICH ATTAINED THE SPEED OF 125 MILES AN HOUR NEAR BERLIN RECENTLY. 


to ride on these fast motor cars at the rate 
of 100 miles an hour. Mr. Pritchett was 
surprised at the steadiness of the cars 
which did not create, so far as unevenness 
of movement was concerned, the Impression 
of so great a speed as Americaan trains 
running at sixty miles an hour, and the 
engineers assured him that the impression 
was the same when going at the rate of 
130 miles. 

Mr. Pritchett was afforded every facility 
for studying the experiments. He rode at 
the front and in the rear of the cars, and 
noticed the enormous air suction at the 
rear platform. From the observations 
which he made, and from the figures sub 
mitted by the engineer, he does not doubt 
the commercial success of the motors up to 
a speed of 100 miles. He thinks that on 
roads between cities like New York and 
Washington, with low grades, few curves 
nd heavily ballasted a cheap system of 


nearest postoftice at their face value for 
postage stamps, or obtaining cash at a de- 
duction of I per cent. 
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OUR DAY 









BIRTH OF A NEW REPUBLIC 


HE political event of the month from 

a world standpoint is the practical rec- 
ognition of the new Republic of Panama 
by the United States government. Con- 
cerning it the St. 
says: 

“A new nation has been born into the 
world. The United States has recognized 
the de facto government at Panama. 
Secretary Hay has wired the United States 
diplomatic representatives 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


at Panama and 
Bogota that, the people of the department 
at the isthmus having severed their po- 
litical relations with the Colombian authori- 
ties, they are to be recognized as independ- 
ent whenever these persons notify the state 
department at Washington that a govern- 
ment which kas a chance to stand has been 
established at Panama. 
to immediate recognition. 

“President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
have acted with their customary courage 
and intelligence. Mexico, Peru, 
Chili and the other Latin-American coun- 
tries which broke away from Spain were 
not recognized until 1822, although it was 
plainly seen in the United States long be- 
fore that time that their independence had 
been established. 


This is tantamount 


3olivia, 


But events move swiiter 
now than they did a century ago. Roosevelt 
is a man of greater promptness and vigor 
The United States’ ex 
ample will be quickly followed by the rest 
of the world. 


than was Monroe. 
France, England, Germany 
and all the other great nations, awaiting the 
United States’ action in this matter, will 
soon take steps looking to representation 
at the capital of the new republic. France 
will be particularly glad to do this, as the 
revolution means the immediate pushing o1 
the canal to completion, and many French 
men have stock in the canal which the 
United States will assume. A great work 
has been done at the isthmus, largely, too. 
through the moral support wnich the resi 
dents of that quarter knew they had from 
the people of the United States. Panama 
kas had several revolutions in the past 
three-quarters of a century, but this is one 
that does not turn backward. A new flag 
has been added to the emblems of the 
world’s nations.” 

The New York Tribune considers the 
recognition entirely wise and just. It 
shows that the recognition of Panama is 
not dependent on the question of right so 
much as on fact and that 
tion as to the fact.” Continuing it says: 

“The secession of Panama was the natural 


“there is no ques 


and not unexpected sequence to the foolish 
attempt of the Colombian Congress to ex- 
tort from the United States 
terms for the construction of the canal. It 


impossible 


was organized in the direct interest of Pan 
ama and the Panama Canal, and appears 
to have been carried to success by the peo- 
ple of Panama, and by them alone. We 
can discern not the slightest indication of 
aid or meddling by the United States or 


any other country. Moreover, it had a 
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founcation in great provocation, if not in 
entire right. For Colombia's haggling and 
juggling over the canal was a serious men 
ace to the interests of Panama. Moreover, 
the isthmian State has had no close connec 
tion with the rest of Colombia, but has 
been semi-detached, with separate postal 
and currency systems and a large measure 
of autonomy in various respects, and it has, 
therefore, about as logical a title to inde- 
pendence as any ‘of the Central American 
States, among which, rather than to South 
America, it naturally belongs. 

“It is probable that the effort to main- 
tain a national existence in Panama, sep- 
arate from Colombia, would in the long 
run have a doubtful chance of success with- 
out the friendly regard and virtual protec- 
tion of the United States. With protec- 
tion there must, of course, be a measure of 
authority. We have already assumed such 
a suzerainty in definite terms over the re- 
public of Cuba. The application of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the countries within 
our immediate sphere of influence, around 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, 
will ultimately make its extension to them 
inevitable. The time is now opportune for 
the establishment of it. in unmistakable 
language, in whatever final terms we shall 
make with the republic through whose ter- 
ritory we expect to construct an inter 
oceanic canal.” 

— 

THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY DECISION 
HE Alaskan Boundary Commission de 
cided in favor of the United States, al 

though the award is in reality a compromise 
between the extreme claims of the United 
States and Canada, as will be seen from 
Considerable 
complaint has been heard in Canada even 


the map printed elsewhere. 
irom her leading statesmen. By the ver 
dict the United States 
ent Alaskan territory 


retains all its pres 
», shutting Canada away 
from the sea along the entire length of the 
\laskan “panhandle,” 
ern extremity, where a small strip given to 


except at the south 


the Dominion enables her to control the 
Portland Canal and its islands, which over 
look Port Simpson, the proposed terminus 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad. Can 
ada is thought to gain more by this conces- 
sion than we lose by it. 

The credit for the verdict is given to 
Chief Justice of Eng- 
land and President of the Commission. 


Baron Alverstone, 
The New York Sun says of his action: 
‘The danger latent in the Alaskan bound- 
ary question during the past four or five 
years can scarcely be overestimated. If 
this danger is finally removed today by a 
single act of conscience and courage by an 
upright Englishman of the first order of 
judicial distinction, appointed ex parte to 
an equally divided commission for the ex- 
amination of the technical features of our 
title, the event will be illustrious in the 
records of international controversy. What 
man in the history of either of the two 
English-speaking peoples will have done a 





finer or more important thing? What 
dividual will deserve higher honor fron 
Englishmen and Americans—and from C: 





nadians also, in the larger and ultimate as 
pects of this service to England, America 
and Canada alike—than Richard Everar.| 
Webster Alverstone, Lord = Chiei 
Justice of England?” 

Replying to critical Canadians the Rx 
view O 


Baron 


f Reviews says: 
“The Canadians have not done well to 
accuse Lord Alverstone of having given 
their case away at the instance of Messrs 
Balfour and Chamberlain, in pursuance oi 
the British policy of friendly relations with 
the United States. Lord Alverstone is a 
great lawyer and a great jurist, and his po 
sition on this tribunal was such as to per 
mit him to deal with the subject before him 
absolutely upon its merits. It remains to 
be said, however, that it would have been 
much wiser and better for the British Gov 
ernment,—if it were ever in any real doubt 
as to the justice of the position of the 
United States—to have consulted Lord 
\lverstone and other eminent authorities 
guidance.” 
— 
CARDINAL GIBBONS ON DIVORCE 
*ARDINAL GIBBONS has come oui 
decidedly against the present loose 
laws respecting divorce. 


for its own private 


He says: 
“We are confronted in this 
polygamy. 


country by 
I mean the polygamy that ex- 
ists in every State of the Union, and there 
is no law against this kind of polygamy. 
but rather laws that recognize and make it 
possible. There is a law against the polyg 
amy that exists in Utah. Is not the law ot 
divorce a virtual form of Mormonism in a 
modified shape? Mormonism consists of 
simultaneous polygamy. while the law of 
divorce practically lea’s to successive po 
lygamy. Each state has on its. statute 
books a list of causes. or, rather, pretexts, 
which are recognized as sufficient grounds 
There are in all 
twenty-one causes, most of them of a very 


for divorce a_vinculo 
trifling character, and in some states, as 
in Illinois and Maine. the power of grant- 
ing a divorce is leit to the discretion of the 
judge. 

“Evidences are accumulating each year 
that the cancer of divorce is rapidly spread- 
ing over the country and poisoning the 
fountains of the nation. Unless the evil 
checked by some speedy and heroic rem 
edy, the very existence of our family life 
is imperiled. How can we call ourselves a 
Christian people if we violate a fundamental 
law of Christianity? And if the sanctity and 
indissolubility of marriage does not con- 
stitute a cardinal principle of the Christian 
religion, we are at a loss to know what 
does. 

“This social plague calls for a_ radical 
cure, and the remedy can be found only 
the abolition of our mischievous legisla- 
tion regarding divorce and the honest appli 
cation of the Gospel. If persons contem- 
plating marrtage were persuaded that once 
united they were legally debarred from en- 
tering into second wedlock, they would be 
more circumspect before marriage in the 
choice of a life partner, and would be more 
patient afterward in bearing the yoke and 


tolerating each other’s infirmities.” 
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A STUDY IN CITIZENSHIP 

™~ ONGRESSMAN HENRY S. BOU 
C TELL, in an address before the con- 
ference on secondary education held re- 
cently in Evanston, suggested and outlined 
a course of study in citizenship for all high 
He said: 
“In every 


schools. 


community where a_ high 


school is located there will be found in 
operation the four principal forms of gov- 
ernment—municipal, county, state, and na- 
tional. Let each school year be devoted 
to one of these departments. Pupils in the 
first class would study the town or city 
government. It deals with objects with 
which the pupils are familiar, which they 
see daily, and in many of which they are 
personally interested. The condition of 
sidewalks, sewers, water and 
gas depends upon municipal action, and the 
pupils should, after observation and com- 
parison, petition for reasonable improve- 


ments and additions. 


the streets, 


“The work of the city council and com- 
mittee should be The pupils 
should ordinances affecting 
their school and its interests, see how they 
are framed, and attend the meetings of the 
committee and council when they are con- 
sidered. 


studied. 
examine the 


The mode of city incorporation, 
the ward boundaries. the method of nomi 
nations and elections should all receive at 
tention. The city 
should be invited frequently to address the 


officers and aldermen 


pupils on subjects relating to the welfare 
of the school. 

“In the same way, the second year should 
be devoted to a study of the county govern 
ment, the functions of the commissioners, 
the charitable and penal institutions, the 
courts of justice, and the jury system. 

“The state government and the duties of 


the various state officers shoul receive the 


attention of the pupils of the third year. 
The state legislature should be studied and 
the senators and representatives from the 
district in which the school is located should 
discuss with the pupils measures in which 
the district is interested. 

“In the fourth year the national govern- 
ment should be The declaration 
of independence and the constitution of the 


studied. 


United States should be committed to mem- 
cry. The various ways in which the activ 
ities of the federal 
themselves in the 


government manifest 
neighborhood of the 
school should be observed. 

“The foregoing outline, it seems to me, 
gives a logical and natural method of gov- 
ernment 
which, if out. will de- 
velop in the pupil a loyalty to the institu- 


stu’y in our secondary schools, 
faithfully carried 
tions of his country an‘ a natural interest 
in public affairs that will abide with him 
through life. 

“Tt should send forth annually into the 
ranks of our citizens half a million young 
men each of whom will bear in his heart 
and exemplify in his life that spirit of de- 


votion to the commonwealth on which our 
ae 


tepublic must stand 
——S> 


A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF LAW 


_— editor of The Commercial Ad 
vertiser was asked by a man fifty-five 


years of age in the real business 


how he 


estate 


could acquire a good working 


knowledge of law. ‘the reply is worthy of 
reproduction here: 
“A good knowledge of law may be ob- 
tained without being admitted to the bar. 
course in real estate law may be pursue | 


in the law schools at night or in the aiter 


noon. Sufficient knowledge to drait legal 
real estate papers, and even to inquire into 
titles, may be acquired without years oi 
study of domestic relations, bailments, and 
common carriers, criminal law, testament 
ary law, and the law cf torts. 

“Those who would woo Themis for her- 
self can read Blackstone, who explains the 
law of England, on which the foundation of 
our law rests. Law may be studied by cor- 
Textbooks 


and conned on winter nights. 


respondence. may be bought 

“There is no reason why a man who is 
desirous may not obtain a knowledge of law 
which would be of immeasurable use to him 
in his business, but before a man decides 
to become a practicising counsellor and 
attorney at law he should count well the 


9 
cost. 
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The Present Generation 
of HOUSEWIVES will no 
doubt remember this picture 
on the wrappers around 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
eases 7 AER, 
THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid 1o cents a bar for it. 
The same soap is now sold Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 
Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 
as it improves with age. 
bins S M 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
(Sole Proprietors) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















‘‘FLETCHERIZING”’ FOOD 


A NEW HEALTH CURE INDORSED BY LEADING SCIENTISTS 


By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., IN ‘GOOD HEALTH” 


OR some years Mr. Horace Fletcher, 
a wealthy merchant of Venice, Italy, 
has been making experiments respect 
ing increased value of food when thoroughly 
masticated. He has published the results 
oi these experiments from time to time, and 
recently has succeeded in interesting tie 
most eminent physiologists and scientists ci 
the world in his observations. Mr. Fletch 
er has taken up the question of dietetics 
from a purely philanthropic stan !point 
From the very foundation Mr. Fletcher is 
a social reformer, and has written much 
and profoundly upon the subject of social 
reform. His writings have indeed shown 
« penetration of the foundation. principles 
of social retormation equalled by few lis 
ing writers upon these themes. 
In Mr. Fletcher’s opinion, dietetic reform 
reform Phe im 


is the foundation of al! 


provement of man must begin, according to 


Mr. Fletcher, with an improvement of his 


ody. The slum region will exist as long 


as it is cuhivated by bal ciet. bad dress 


had 


the physical health. 


dwellings. and wlfatever deteriorates 


Hog wallows woul ! 
not exist if there were no hogs to wallow 
or if hogs could be cured of the disposi 
tion to wallow. 

Mr. Fletcher 


covery that everybody eats too much; at 


made the interesting dis 
least everybody who can get a chance. or 
still \ccord 
ing to the results of experiments which Mr 


rl 


hose stomach is tolerant. 


etcher has made upon himself and others, 
the so-called daily ration which has been 


established by scientific authorities is at 


least fifty per cent larger than it ought to 
be, and even this is exceeded by multitu‘es 
According to Mr 
Fletcher's observations. 

j 


‘ree food is ample 


of hearty eaters 
pound of water 
1 en ee 


for anvbodvy. if care 


food the re ymughiv 


s taken to masticate the 


the amount actually required is consider 
ably less. 
Mr. Fletcher’s 


the most careful scientific supervist 





experiments, 


shown that ii care ist 


aken to chew the 
long as usi 


s 


four or five times as 





is utilized to so much better advantag 





its sustaining power 1s wonderif 





ed, and hence the amount required 1s con 


siderably diminished. The amount of et 
ergy needed for the digestion of food is 
very considerable, and varies greatly with 
different foods. Pawlow has shown, for 


example, that bread and butter requires five 


times as much energy for its digestion as 
an equivalent amount of liquid. This is a 
most important consideration, not only as 
regards economy in food, but as regard 
the greater economy in vital energy. Thi 
energy consumed in the digestion of food 





cannot be util 


the large waste of energy which occurs 


properly must detract to a very consider 
able degree from the vital energy available 
for useful purposes. Mr. Fletcher has prov- 
el this to the satisfaction of the most emi 
nent scientific critics, both in England and 
in this country, and the saving of energy has 
been shown to be so very great that such 
eminent men as Sir Michael Foster. of Eng- 
land, Prot. HH, P. 
Chittenden, of Yale, have thought it worth 


Bow ditch, and Professor 
while to make a special, personal investiga 
tion of the matter, and Professor Chitten 
den has recently given public expression, -11 
his interesting article in the Popular Sci 
ence Monthly. to his endorsement of Mr. 
Fletcher's views. 

United 
the im 


The military department of the 


States government, recognizing 


portance of this question in relation to 


army regimen, has detailed twenty men to 
give their entire time for several months 
researches, the 
» subject Mr. Fletch 


er’s claims to the crucial test of exhaustive 


to an exhaustive series of 


aim of which will be t 


experimentation. The writer has no doubt 
that the observations which have already 


been ma'e by Sir Michael Foster and other 
eminent scientists will be confirme | by these 
and that the result will 


exten’e ’ researches. 


be the i views which have here 


held by 


respecting the quantity of food required for 


Vision 


tofore been most physiologists 


the maintenance of weight and working 


power, and also respecting the amount of 


proteids required for daily consumption 


Upon the latter point there has been a wide 


difference of opinion. -Mr. Fletcher’s ex 


periments have shown that an ounce and a 


half of proteids 





ily is ample for the per 
when sub 


This is 


fect support ot thre body even 


jected to ar ‘uous physical labor 


scarcely a third of the amount ordinarily 
consumed, and will be represented by the 
amount of proteid material furnished in 
about six ounces of beefsteak or seven eggs 


Proteids constitute the most expensive ele 
Starch 


are more expensive 


} 
ment of human food supply and 


sugar are cheap: fats 
and proteids are 
li Mr 


and if the 


most expensive of all 


Fletcher's theories are confirmed, 

public can he e Tucate | to their 
adoption, the result will be an enormous 
saving. The amount of food material may 
be reduced at least one third, and the cost 
may be. 


duced. 


to say the least, enormously r¢ 
Suppose, for example, the actual 
saving in quantity may be estimated at not 


ess than one-half pound per day for eac! 





indi 


. which will amount to a saving for 


the seventy million people in the United 


States of more than seventeen thousand 





A ton of flour, one of the cheap 


est of foods. 


is worth at the present time 


sixty dollars. Seventeen thousand 





tons of flour would have the value of about 
his enormous 


$1.9020,000. The saving of t 


sum daily weuld in a few years pay off 
national debt, and be sufficient to provid 
the comforts of life for every needy pe: 
son in the country. 

Another observation which 
has been made by Mr. Fletcher is the fact 
that when the food is properly chewed, 
there is marked absence of those ferment 


interesting 


ations and putrefactions which are so often 
present in the alimentary canal—not only 
in the stomach, giving rise to flatulence, 
but also in the small intestine, particularly 
in the colon, resulting in the formation oi 
poisonous substances which thin the blood 
and permeate the tissues, interfering with 
all the vital junctions, giving rise to a va 
riety of chrenic diseases as well as neural 
gia, neurasthenia, insomnia, rheumatism, 
mania, degeneration of the blood vessels, 
Bright's disease, hardening of the liver, and 
other degenerations and ailments too nu 
merous to mention. 

The small residue which results when the 
remark 
Putrescent processes are al 


food is thoroughly masticated is 
ably aseptic. 
most altogether absent. 

The treatment of food by heating at such a 
temperature as to destroy germs, so as to 
increase its keeping qualities, is generally 
known from the discoverer of the process 
as Pasteurizing. “Fletcherizing.” or thor 
oughly chewing the food, increases its di 
gestibility to such a degree that decompo- 
sitions are prevented, and it thus becomes a 
sort of physiological method of sterilizing, 
or ascepticizing the food, and hence the 
name suggested seems entirely appropriate. 

It is reported that ‘Fletcherizing” is 
getting to be a common practice in some 


portions of New England as well as in 


Great Britain. where the influence of the 


royal example has led to the formation o 
munching parties in various parts of the 
Parents and teachers would do 
this 


kingdom. 


well to matter careful consider 
little 


habit of thoroughly masticat 


give 


ation. It is but trouble to train a 
child to the 
ing the food, and the habit once acquire | 1s 


ikely to be followed through life. 













The best holiday gifts are useftrl yifts, and one o° 
the most useful is tue Sew and Enlarged dition of 4 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Ete. 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting 
The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


2380 Pages. 











5000 Illustrations. Nich Bindings. 


Why Not Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present ? 
FREE Py Test in Pronunciation,”’ 
nstructive and entertaining tor tle s ie family 
Hlastrated pamphlet also free ; 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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CHRIST 


In the Original Words of His own Apostles 
That is the title of a booK published by The 


Ram’s Horn people which gives the continuous 
narrative of the complete gospel story as told 
by Matthew, Mark, LuKe,and John, but with no 
duplication. It is conceded to be one of the 
most unique volumes ever published and 
has been commended by hundreds of people 





Frep’k L, CHapMAN, Editor of THE Ram’s Horn. Frep’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, 
My Dear Chapman: Thank you cordially for the copy of “The True My Dear Friend: You have published an exceedingly attractive 
Life of Christ’? just received. I anticipate the keenest pleasure and volume. I am sure it will be a rich blessing to thousands. 
profit from it Very cordially yours, CuHarLes M. SHELDON. Faithfully yours, Joun H. Barrows. 
Author of ‘In His Steps” and other volumes, President Oberlin College. 


Editor of THz Ram’s Horn. 
Dear Friend: I just received my copy of ‘The True Life of Christ.” 
I am much pleased with it. You have accomplished a wonderful task. 
The book shall sell on sight. Every Sunday School teacher ought to have 
it and use it. It makes an excellent Christmas gift. I hope its circulation 
will surpass expectation, Very truly yours, 
E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, La. 


My Dear CHAPMAN: 
You have published a very unique and exquisitely featured book 
It will do good. May God bless you in this as in many other things, 
for prompting you to do which I often thank Him. 
Cordially yours, HERRICK JOHNSON, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Dear Mr. CHAPMAN: 

Frep’k L. CuHapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, I have often wished that I might come to the reading of the Life 
Dear Brother: Your idea is an admirable one, and this volume, of Christ absotutely for the first time. I have wondered what would 

giving the continued account of our Lord's life and work in the words of be the impression it would make upon me. Your book helps us to 

Scripture itself, with the striking illustratic will make more vivid read of that wonderful Life with a heart free from the ha 

than ever the life of Him who spake as neve 1an spake, and lived as_ constant repetition gives. 1 therefore thank you wi 

never man lived. Francis E. CLARK what you have done. Yours truly, 








President United Society of Christian Endeavor. President Adelbert Colley 





Besides its new literary features, it contains 
page after page of original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes and Bible characters in a fresh and 
striking way. It also contains eight full page 
color engravings, eight full page color maps 
tracing all the journeys of Jesus, and other 
costly and peculiar features which make the 
book a treasured possession. A complete copy, 
beautifully printed in colors, handsomely bound 
in English cloth, gold stamp and gold top, will 
be sent to any Ram’s Horn reader at the whole- 
sale rate of $1.00. Order quicKly and you will 








wish a dozen of these [orper ror “TRUE LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
beorme for sour fiends (“Or eh eee 


PLEASE SEND ME Copies of THE TRUE LIFE 





Frep'k L. CHAPMAN, Editor of Tue Ram's Horn. ; OF CHRIST, ror wuicw FIND ENCLOSED $-------- enaieia 
Dear Mr. Chapman: I cannot tell you how pleased I am with 7 
your book which you have named “The True Life of Christ.” Will RE OS eee Ske ae ee anaes 
you erpress me at once ten copies 
With sincere regards I am your friend, I ki se ag hs 5 el ie ld 
J. Wicsur CHAPMAN, 
Pastor Fourih Presbyterian Church, New York 
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NEW IMPERIAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FORTY VOLUMES | 28,000 PAGES | 7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Grandest Introductory Offer Ever Made 


to Ram’s Horn readers 


THE publication of THE IMPERIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY is the result of patient 
and prolonged labor and of exhaustive research on the part of its projectors, editors and publishers. 
To compile a Dictionary worthy of the name is in itself an important undertaking; to prepare a General 
Encyclopedia involves even more arduous effort; while the production of a work which is at once an 
Encyclopedia and a Dictionary presents a task so complex, difficult, exacting, and well- nigh interminable, 
that its successful completion marks a distinct epoch in educational progress. Such a work is The Imperial. 
We propose to send you this magnificent New Reference Library, entirely at our own expense, for your exam- 
ination and approval. We want you to examine it at your leisure in your home and compare it with any or all 
other works of reference. We invite the most searching investigation as to its merits and claims to the following 


STRIKING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS 


















































First: It is the most convenient, hence Fifth: Besides the 7,000 text  illustra- 
the most usable —because the volumes R OFFER . tions, The Imperial contains a most re- 
are the right size to be easily handled. OU. ° markable collection of full-page engrav- 
You'll be delighted with it. ings of celebrities from Alexander to 

Second: It is an exhaustive encyclopedia Nearl 50% Disc / Edison. You'll be charmed with these 

s 0 twcoun age ea eee . Many 
and a complete Unabridged Dictionary, y ¢ fine peste also ba ye matt full- 
all under a single aiphabetical arrange- ’ , page reproductions of the ferent 
ment. There’s absolutely no other work to Ram’s Horn readers schools of painting and architecture. 
like it—no other so useful. who order at once. Sixth: The Imperial is the most recent 

Third: It not only pronounces every dic- of all encyclopedias, being brought down 
tionary word, but pronounces (by re- J - cos to the present year, thus containing 
spelling) every encyclopedic word —his- No Money R: quired much late information not found else- 
torical, biographical, geographical and until you have examined the work where. It is the greatest ‘* question- 
scientific. It is the only pronouncing in your hee. answerer’’ of the age. 
encyclopedia. : Seventh: At the present introductory dis- 

Fourth: Its superb maps in colors are of count of nearly 50 per cent, just now 
full atlas size—larger than in any other encyclopedia—and specially offered to Ram’s Horn readers, Th Imperial is by 
specially bound in an entirely separate volume, 11x22 far the lowest price modern encyclopedia on the market. You 
inches open. You'll fully appreciate this new feature. can easily own it. 


The foregoing features belong to The Imperial exclusively; they distinguish it from all others; they mark it as an exceptional 

production—convenient, thoroughly usable, always satisfying—a supremely useful possession to the professional and business 

man and woman, to the teacher, the student, and to all who wish to knew about any word, thing, person, place or event 
within the wide range of world knowledge. 


IT IS INDEED AN IMPERIAL LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 


OF VAST INTEREST AND IMMENSE UTILITY TO EVERY MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD 





A FEW RECENT SUBJECTS TREATED WHAT IS SAID OF IT 
Sociology, the Drama, Color-Photography, Wireless Teleg- “Although possessing three other cyclopedias of great merit, THE IMPER- 
raphy, Radium, Late Inventions, Gunnery, Transportation, we dag age to oftener than any other. To me ' oo ae MILLER. 
Automobiles, Ship Building, Forestry, Agricultural Educa- ae 
tion, Pyrography, Causes and Prevention of Diseases, Tariff, da RS 8 eee Si ttt A 
Trusts, Trade Unions, Profit-Sharing, Single Tax, "Biogra- Charleston, W. Va. 


phies of Living Men, most recent Geographical Explorations, 


“The days of big, cumbrous Cyclopedias are past, and we congratulate the 
Labor-Saving Devices, Biology, Bacteriology, Allied Science, “ “ . 


reading public in being able to get such an excellent work as this.’ 





Useful Arts, New Chemical Elements, Radiograph, Cancer JAMES ALLISON, 
Microbe Goat Lymph Treatment, etc.. etc. Editor Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg. 
’ , 
: ““T think more of THE IMPERIAL than any other i have in my library.” 
VOLUMES ARE IDEAL IN SIZE New Baltimore, N. Y. . E, LOMAX, M. D. 


This is the only great Encyclopedia that is issued 
in Handy Volumes (5x8 ins., weighing two pounds 
each). There is no possible reason for publishing 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Encyclopedias in great bulky volumes weighing from Please send me, freight paid, on approval, one set Imperial Encyclopedia as offered 


Sign this coupon today and write for fuller particulars. 





Six to eight pounds, as is the case with all the older to Ram’s Horn readers, in Cloth Binding. If found satisfactory I will send you $1.00 

Encyclopedias. They are unwieldy, difficult to handle ot anes — — oa “po thereafter ~ —— myers bisa! toe poor ae 
aos until paid in full. not satisfactory I will notify you within ten days and hold subject 

and easily broken in the bindings, presenting a most to your order, !f the Half Morocco is ordered change the above to twenty months.) 


unfavorable contrast to The Imperial, with its forty 
handy volumes, which, because of their convenient 
size, will be referred to "ten times to one of any other. 


A COMPLETE GAZETTEER NUR iacaconcdunsceumsne cosueedaneubasscdseesiswesevuses whem edule Oban abou Sa uaeaenoeeRaeere 


The Imperial gives the name, pronunciation, pop- 
ulation, history and latest statistics of all countries 
and cities in the world, with the exports and imports ADDRESS 








of each and the value of same. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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